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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Inatituted 1822. Incorporated by Saal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate of 
Her Most Gracious Maj 
His Royal Highness the 
Her Royal néss the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal —_— the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal ess the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal ess the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene High ess the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal ess the Prince CHRISTIAN.. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl uf DUDLEY. 


Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN'S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- -square, on TUESDAY MORN- 
ING, the 9th Jun ol iv o’clock, when will be performed 
Haydn's Imperial in D minor, and other works of 
interest. Conductor, Mr.  parmaane ar Gtk be 
By order, HN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya Acapgmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ANNUAL ‘GRAND 
, MORNING CONCERT, under the immediate Patronage 
o 


His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of EDIN BURGH, 

His Royal Highness Prince CHRISTIAN, 

Her Royal Highness Princess CHRISTIAN, 

His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, 

=i Ro ae A the Duchess of TECK, Princess MARY 


will tn place on MONDAY, June 8th, at the FLORAL HALL, 
Covent-garden, to begin at 2 o’clock, at which Madame Adelina 
Patti, Mdlle. Albani, and the principal artists of the Royal 
Italian Opera will a Stalls, £1 1s.; reserved seats, 
10s. 6d.; at the petecinal 3 musicsellers’ ; Austin’s, St. James’s- 
hall ; the box-office of the theatre; and ‘at Sir Julius Benedict’s, 
2, Manchester- -square, W. es ready. 


LORAL HALE, — KUHE’S ANNUAL 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, pana’, June 15th. 
ae Adelina Patti Marimon, "and Albani 
Bolin, = ni Cap vise: pal A 
iolo, Maure ‘aure. 
Piano, M Pete and Mr. Kuhe. Violin, Mdme. 
Norman Need 'V + Vision, M. Paque. Viola, M. Waefel- 
ghem. Flute, Svensden. Oboe, M. Dubru Horn, 
M. Paquis. RR, Mr. Reynolds. Harmo jum, Mr. 
Pittman. Conductors, MM. Vianesi, Bevignani, W. Ganz, and 
Sir Julius Benedict. 


USICAL UNION.—SARASATE and JAELL, 
TUESDAY, June 9th, at 8 o'clock. Quartet in D, 
Mozart; Trio in D minor, Mendelssohn; Quintet in rH 
Beethoven ; Violin Solos, Sarasate, from Paris; Piano Solos, 
‘Chopin, Heller, and Jaell. Tickets, 7s. 6d.; to be had of 
Cramer, Lucas, and Austin. Visitors can pay at St. James’s- 
hall, Regent-street.—Professor Exta, Director. 


MA0AME ANNETTE ESSIPOFF will give her 
SECOND and LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL at St. 
James’s Hall, on SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, June 
ey to commence at 8 o’clock. Lae stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 

Admission, 1s. Tickets can be obtained of Chappell and 
one 50, New Bond-street ; Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond- 
street ; the usual ticket agents ; and at Austin’s Ticket-office, 

















&t. J ames’ ’s-hall. 





ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR 
RECITAL will take place MONDAY, June 29th, when 
she will play for the first time the First Movement of Giuliani's 
Third Concerto, with Piancforte accompaniment ; ‘‘ Les Adieux,” 
by Ferdinand Sor; Selections from Leonard Schu ulz, and her 
own compositions. Artists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss 
Madelina Cronin, Madame Lucei- ps Mr. Finlay Finlayson, 
Se a Part Songs under the direction of Mr. 
Chaplin Henry. Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 15s., at her residence, 
22a, Dorset-street, Portman- -square, Ww. 


O MUSICAL STUDENTS.—CARL CZERNY’S 
( wt of [Doom GREAT WORKS :— 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. 3 vols., each 21s, 
ROYAL PIAN (OFORTE SCHOOL. 4vols., each 21s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 12s, 
Payment may be made in stamps. 
HE PIANOFORTE, its Origin, Progress, and 
Construction. By E. '¥, RIMBAULT, LL.D. In1 vol. 


-. 420 pp., in cloth with numerous Wood- 
cuts; post free for £1 11s. 





D2 cchio Bor MARES, GREAT, WORKS :— N 


—e OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. Vol. 1, 
pp. 541, , 4th edition, 15s, 
vag Ay NIVERSAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, pp. 367, royal 


‘ae % iusic OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, pp. 317, | G 
oa London, Sole Publishers, Rossrt Cocgs & Uo., * 
n-street. 


oraes Ore, 


EW MUSIC. 
RATIS and POSTAGE FREE, LATEST LIST 
of MUSICAL NOVELTIES (Vocal and wn pe 
1874, issued by Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO, N 
Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 


*’ Prince of Wales. 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 





BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 








BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





CRAMER'S 
OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


_ ELDORADO: 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE, | 


MY NEW MAID, 


OPERETTA, 
WRITTEN BY 
H. B. FARNIE. 


COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES LECOCQ. 


THE BARBER .OF BATH,|# 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT, 
WRITTEN BY 
H. B. FARNIE. 


COMPOSED BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. a ey. communication with all the 
pare ——— blishers in for Weechine Berlin, Hamburg, 


aris, Vi and Milan Rooms for Teaching or Practisin; 
Pari, Vienna, and, Mia Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds ot 


New and Second- hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 


84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W. —_ 





ADEMOISELLE AGAR.—Will appear ahestiy, 
Mademoiselle Agar, of the Comedie Francaise, wi 
Company of Artists of the Comedie Francaise and Theatre of the 
Odéon, from Paris, Monsieur Marys, Manager. Productions 
of the French classical repertory, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, &c, 





ALTER PETTIT’S MUSICAL AGENCY. 


Letters only (enclosing stamp for re —101, Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Ww 4 ade 





Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 


O GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted 


to the celebrated Prayer from ‘Moses in t."” 
By ROSSINI. ; P 


J. B. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 





O BE SOLD, an excellent CHURCH ORGAN, 

by GRAY and DAVIS. Price 200 guineas; to be removed 

at the expense and risk of the purchaser. Parted with because 

we have a larger one nearly finished.—Address Rev. Thos. 
UutatHorne, St. Helens, Lancashire. 





NEW TENOR SONG, 
“H BLOTS #B,* 


BY 


COTSFORD DICK, . 


StantEy Lucas and Weszn, 84, New Bond-street. 


* 





» SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every 
description, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and 
Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c. Sale (devoted exclusively to 

is class of property) every month, Single instruments 
pas a, Co: ents received at any time.—PUTTICK and 
oe 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 





MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


ESSRS. M. GUNN and SONS, of DUBLIN, 

beg to announce that, cae urchased the ‘Theatre 

Royal Dublin, they intend to as ¢ entire of their stock, 

of the goodwill of their b The premises, situated 

4 the best part of Dublin (Grafton- -street), are spacious and 

commanding, and are held on a long lease at alow rent. The 

Stock of Pianos and Harmoniums consists exclusively of instru- 
ments by well-known and popu ~~ — There is a 

number ‘of instruments on emunerative rates, 

The Stock of Sheet Music is one of ‘the in the provinces, 


and the Counter Trade eben and impro' one, averaging 
enti of he buna 


1} £50 per woek. The hggease tablis 
eve! 0! an 
feecost eet 


who can learn further es on mt appleaio.—3 a 
and SONS, 61, Grafton-street, Du 





TREKELL’S NEW ree 





BOURREE. In F major .. os. cs 00 oo a 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu « oo 0s ee ce 
LE LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. eo 00 oo oe OB 


LULLABY. Cradle Soi of) ede. Oe i WeaeeD 
THE MAGIC HARP. “Capris ée 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE Morceau de Salon a 





— BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


DIE LETZTEN ‘=~ S-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 48. 
eee azurka oo oe 48 


Both loganty y tustrated in Colours) 
DIE GLUCKS Francaive .. .. 
Be cna to Candis and Breconrs wast odierta, 


ay woven SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
ines ee, cy! at the Strand Laer > HE ag LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” at . Edward evi ey . Hillier, 
Mr. Paul, &c. : T ARE A Y's WANTS 
TOR LEE WY ARM” Guudtilles 20d Galop, ‘by J. ¥ITE 
Yo A 7 J. 
ERALD; and Goes, Wen ead Duets, 43.; post free, 


Os 





~~ 





LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ano C0., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLesaLs DEPARTMENT: 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, W. 





NOW READY. 
THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
_ (42nd Highlanders). 

Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 
Bsavtivvtty Intvstratep is CoLouns. 

Price 4s. 

Ransyonp & Sox, 2, Princes-strect, Oxford-circus, 





R. B. STOLBARG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


the removing 

amas a throat, has its character for @ 

quarter of a century, and received 
Grisi, Persiani 











THE ORCHESTRA. 








M. W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, 
vac fA TALISMANO. 


Messrs. DUFF and STEWART 
beg to announce that 


“IL TALISMAN O,” 
(Tue Tarisman), a New and Original 
GRAND OPERA 
Founded on Sir Walter Scott’s Novel, with the 
original English Words by Arthur Matthison, and 
Italian Translation by Signor G. Zaffira, 

THE MUSIO BY M. W. BALFE, 
may be had complete, price 21s. 

The principal Songs, Duets, &c., sung by Madame 
CHRISTINE NILSSON, (Edith Plantagenet), 
Mdlle. MARIE ROZE (Queen Berengaria), Sig- 
nor CAMPANINI (Sir Kenneth of Scotland), and 
Signor ROTA (Richard Ceur de Lion), may be 
had separately. (Also Pianoforte Arrangements and 
Dance Music). 


EDITH’S PRAYER (Placida Notte’, sung by Mdme. Caristine 
ye anes edition. 4s. Transposed in C and 


B ft 
GOLDEN LOVELOCKS (Volta Ohiama), Duet, Tenor and 


. 48, 

THE ROSE SONG (Candido fiore), sung by Signor Camraniyt 
(in D flat and A flat). 4s 

OH! WHO SHALL SING THE RAPTURE (Ob! chi d’amor, 
fad mal), sung by Signor Rora, original edition. 4s. 
Transposed i in ¥. da, 

MONARCH SUPREME (Sommo Signore), Prayer, and WAR 
SONG (L’arco tendete), sung by -ignor Rota. 4s. 

ON BALMY WING (A te coll’ aure a sera), sung by Signor 
Campasiat (in Band F), 4s. 

WEARY HOURS (Ahi che tedo che languor), Duet from 
Chorus of Ladies. 4s. 

BENEATH A PORTAL (La guerra appena), Romance of 
Navarre, sung by Malle. Rozx (in F and E flat). 4a. 

THE LADYE EVELINE (Canzone d’ Evelina), suug by Mdme. 
Cuaistive Niisson (in E flatand ©), 4s. 

KEEP THE RING (Quest’ annel}, Duet, sung hy Mdme. 
Cunisrink Nivason and Signor CAMPANINI, 4s. 

WHY SWEETHEART (Cara, perché si dolente), Trio, Mdme. 
Suanares Nitsson, Maile. Marig Rozs, and Signor 


Rota 

CRU SAD RK - MARCH. 8s, 

A SONG TO MERRIE ENGLAND (Cantiam dell’ Inghall terra), 
Part Song, 8.A.T. and B. 4s. 

DITTO. Glee arranged by G. A. Macfarren. 4s, 


RADIANT SPLENDOURS (Nella delee trepidanza), sung by 
Madwme. Cuaistine Ninsson, 48, 

DITTO, (in B flat), de, 
LONDON: 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREST. 


J. ‘Tl. HAYES 


Church Publisher and Vookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T, HAYES, 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c, (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &e. In Pifteen Pr ickets, each ls., postage, lid. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. Sepertes.) ‘Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2, 6d, each ; ; postage, 8d 

**Amonget the Church stories of lat» 4.5 we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in tenawans which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work, 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE, 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
* extremely good ; well told."’-—Literary Churchman, 
“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian. 
“ Charmingly told ; full of interest.”—Church Review, 
** Au attractive little tale.”—-Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 28. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for oys.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s,, by Post 6s. 4d, 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recendite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 88. 9d. 
‘Some are quaint and prett ; ‘and some have a little dash of 
humour in them, Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué's charming stories.”—Guardian. 


ar ~~ of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
if Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
seer to need more than passing mention, ‘They 
** Too po! fy » an 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.’ pee pve gn pH nt 
i sketches F nay’ ne life ; are meee Re 
ere is a strong view eerful as cal 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, regu, praia 





Hayes's Gatalegue on on application, 





J 1. HAYES’ LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


“WELSH MELODIES,” 
WITH WELSH AND ENGLISH WORDS. 
Containing 24 Pieces, as Solos and Quartets, 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA). 


PRICE 2is. 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


| REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 


OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Voeal Form. - 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(RPENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





Nos. 1 to 10 of the above are now ready, 
Price One Shilling each. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
MONTHLY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo,, with Portrai ortraits. eee 


SUMMER IN SPAIN, By Mrs. 
RAMSAY. 1 vol. 8vo., with Prontiayione on Vignette, 


Rosen ABOUT THE ISLANDS ; Or, 


Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


[HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 


JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 83 vols. demy 8vyo, 
Portrait. i = 


C= LONDON ; or, Phases 


in the Metropolis, Rev. 
MAURICE DAVIE DAVIES, D,D. 1 vol., 8vo, wim . 


RTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Ai 
of “‘ Unorthodox London,” &c. 1 vol, 8yo. 4 ee 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER, 


By the Author of ft * Altogether Wrong,” &c. 8 vols, 


(NCE “AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 


in the Lio of the Curate of Danbury. By the Authar 
‘No Appeal.” 3 vols. ’ bad 


A FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX. 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A, 6 vols. 


LIFE’S REWARD, By H, M, 
LYSONS. 2 vols. 


RANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE, By Mrs, 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols, 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE, By Mys, 
GEORGE HOOPER. 3 vols, 


T HAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN, By 
the Author of “ Ship Ahoy. " 8 vols, 


/RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. . By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 8 vols, 


















































LIOR BEAUTY’S SAKE; a New Novel. 


1 vol, 


INSLEY BROTHERS: 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALI, 


rus BEST ano CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD, 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
(From £4; 10s, 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 


——— 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


EVEBY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Insravotion Gaatis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 








= | i m7 So ew ee he 
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THE MAIDEN’S LAST FAREWELL. 





The night wore on, and we knew the worst, 
That the end of it all was nigh: 

Three doctors they had from the very first— 

* And what could one do but die ? 


**Oh, William!” she cried, ‘‘ strew no blossoms of 
spring, . 
For the new apparatus might rust ; 
But say that a handful of shavings you'll bring, 
And linger to see me combust. 


‘Oh, promise me, love, by the fire-hole you'll watch, 
And when mourners and stokers convene, 
You will see that they light me some solemn slow 
match, 
And warn them against kerosene, 


‘* It would cheer me to know, ere these rude breezes 
waft 
My essences far to the pole, 
That one whom I love will look to the draught, 
And have a fond eye on the coal. 


**Then promise me, love,”’—and her voice fainter 
grew— 
** While this body of mine calcifies, 
You will stand just as near as you can to the flue, 
And gaze while my gases arise. 


** For Thompson—Sir Henry—has found out a way 
(Of his process you’ve surely heard tell), 
And you burn like a parlour-match gently away, 
Nor even offend by a smell, 


‘¢ So none of the dainty need sniff in disdain 
When my carbon floats up to the sky ; 
And I’m sure, love, that you will never complain, 
Though an ash should blow into your eye. 


“¢ Now promise me, love "—and she murmured low— 
«*‘ When the calcification is o’er, 
You will sit by my grave in the twilight glow— 
I mean by my furnace door : 


** Yes, promise me, love, while the seasons reyolye 
On their noiseless axles, the years, 
You will visit the kiln where you saw me ‘ resolve,’ 
And leach my pale ashes with tears,” 





J.P, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Dr. Corry with a new panorama of Ireland is 
again in Manchester. 





Mr. George Honey is still the attraction at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 





‘* Hileen Oge”’ has been revived at the Liverpool 
Amphitheatre, with Mr. Falconer in his original 
character. 





Mr. John L, Hall, the popular comedian of the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, had his first 
benefit on Monday last, when he appeared as Rip 
Van Winkle, as played by him in Australia, America, 
and elsewhere. 





A successful morning dramatic performance was 
given at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on 
Saturday last, in aid of the Bengal Famine Relief 
Fond, Miss Wallis, Mrs. Honey, Mr, and Mrs. 
Saker, and the principal members of the profession 
in Liverpool gave their services on the occasion, 





Mr, A. Young’s “ Heart's Delight” company 
although not attracting overflowing audiences have 
given great satisfaction at the Queen's Theatre, 
Manchester, The Capt’n Cuttle of the manager, 
Mr. Paulton’s J, Bunsby, and Mr, Webber's Mr, 
Toots were all capital specimens of character-acting, 
the last named especially. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saker, who in Miss Braddon’s 
“* Genevieve” tried to make up for the weakness of 
the play by really good acting and did not succeed, 
are again back in Manchester at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Unhampered with the tedious melodrama 





they now appear to very great advantage, and have 
left a most favourable impression, 





Last night (Thursday) the Brighton Theatre was 
occupied by a local amateur dramatic company, who, 
under the patronage of the Mayor of Brighton, the 
Mayoress, and Sir Cordy and Lady Burrows, gave a 
complimentary night to the lessee, Mr. H, Nye 
Chart. The performances included Dion Bouci- 
cault’s comedy of ‘ London Assurance” and Bur- 
nand’s burlesque of “ Alonzo.” 


A large and fashionable, though not a erowded, 
audience assembled on Tuesday night in the 
Brighton Dome to hear the ballad concert organised 
by Mr, E. de Paris on behalf of the funds of the 
Brighton Boys’ Brigade. The inner area of the room 
completely filled, but Dome concerts depend for 
financial success, to an important extent, upon the 
“outer circle” audience, and this was decidedly 


‘thin, A fear may be held that the concert will not 


be so profitable as might be wished in the interests 
of the useful charity it was intended to benefit. In- 
deed the Guardian is informed that the loss has 
been severe, 





Mr. Charles Reade’s dramatized novel the ‘* Wan- 
dering Heir” has been given during the past fortnight 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. We have already 
alluded to the merits of the piece when it was 
produced at the Queen’s Theatre, London; but Miss 
Ellen Terry, who sustains the rdle of ‘Philippa Ches- 
ter,” is so admirable that all Manchester playgoers 
who have seen the piece are enchanted with the 
naturalness of her acting. Mr. Forbes Robertson who 
plays the “ Wandering Heir” has the making of a 
good actor in him, out he will do well to avoid at 
once that imitation of Mr. Irving’s peculiarities which 
are so apparent. This week ‘‘Foul Play” has replaced 
the ‘ Wandering Heir” but it is not so good a play 
although quite as well acted as the other one, 





Mr. Toole played to what he very truly termed the 
most brilliant of all his brilliant Manchester engago- 
ments at the Prince’s Theatre, in spite of its being 
Whit-week when half Manchester is out of town and 
the other half horse-racing, Sunday-school féting, 
pic-nicking, and indulging in al fresco amusements 
generally. It was absolutely impossible to get a seat 
in any part of the house half-an-hour before the 
time of commencing, and every night crowds were 
turned away. ‘‘ Wig and Gown” was the standing 
dish supplemented with a farce, and though the 
general verdict on the front piece was not comrpli- 
mentary to Mr. Albery, the humours of Mr. Toole, 
and the admirable support he received from Miss E. 
Johnston, Miss Kathleen Jewin, and Miss Rose 
Saker made every one enjoy themselves. 





Great disappointment was experienced in Leam- 
ington on Tuesday evening, on account of Mrs. 
Wybert Rousby and company being prevented from 
performing there. Mr. and Mrs, Rousby had been 
announced to appear at the Royal Music Hall in 
“* Mary Queen o’ Scots,” and there was a large assem- 
blage to witness their performance. At the hour 


‘appointed for the commencement, Mr. Duck posted 


the following notice :—‘ Notice.—The manager 
regrets to announce that in consequence of an illegal 
seizure of his property, consisting of wardrobes, &c., 
there will be no performance this evening.” The 
audience then left the building, expressing themselves 
annoyed. It appears that on the arrival in Leam- 
ington from Cheltenham of the company’s boxes, 
thirty-five in number, they were seized by the sheriff's 
officer, by order of the trustee of the estate of a local 
jeweller, to whom Mr, Rousby was indebted, and 
who a year ago made an arrangement with his 
creditors. Mr. Duck, the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, who had engaged the company, informed 
the sheriff's officer that the properties were his, and 
that they had simply been addressed in the name of 
Rousby to keep them together and that they’ might 
travel at less cost, The officer refused to deliver 
them. Mr. Duck offered to pay the amount of the 
debt under protest, but the officer refused to take it. 
The affair has caused much excitement and surprise. 





a) 


Each of the actors and actresses, eleven in number, 
made a personal claim to the property, and have 
threatened to bring actions for illegal seizure. They 
were left with nothing but what they wore, Mrs, 
Rousby was exceedingly grieved at the occurrence, 
and much sympathy was felt for her. 





The second invitation concert of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Musical Union given on the 28th of May, was 
in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, and was well attended, 
The programs of this society have always been con 
spicuously good, introducing, as they invariably ha v 
introduced, works new to the Norwich public. They 
have seldom or never included a trivial composition 
or one lacking in musical or general interest. The 
latest selection was no exception to the rule. The 
concert commenced with Schubert's beautiful over- 
ture, ‘“ Rosamunde,” which was well rendered. 
This was followed by Mr, George A. Macfarren’s 
cantata, ‘“‘ May Day,” introduced, we believe, for 
the first time to a Norwich audience, The perform- 
ance was highly creditable, Mrs. Banham sustaining 
the principal soprano part with care and finish. 
Mr. Arthur E, Bunnett made his début as a pianist 
in two movements from Mozart’s magnificent 
pianoforte concerto in D minor, which he performed 
with considerable credit to himself and with evident 
promise in the future. Dr. Bunnett’s song ‘‘ The 
Dream,” which was finely sung by Mr, H, Minna, is 
a very pretty composition. The melody is good and 
appropriate, and it is supported by a flowing and 
elegant accompaniment, which is deliciously 
handled by the talented composer, The doctor also 
contributed a trioin E flat for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, which was performed on the present 
occasion for the first time, The trio commenced 
with a graceful theme led off by the pianoforte, 
quickly followed by the other instruments, and 
subsequently introduced in variation. The next 
movement is a brisk and flowing seherzo which 
is highly effective, and the rondo which con- 
cludes the work is brilliant and clear, The trio is 
well instrumented, and the composition is one of 
which the composer may well be proud, 





OPERA, 





Gounod’s ** Faust’ was simultaneously performed 
at two opera-houses on Saturday, but with some 
variance as to detail. The Covent Garden perform. 
ance was sustained mainly by a French personnel ; 
Margherita being played by Mdlle, Marimon, and 
Mefistofele by M. Faure, for the first time this season, 
M, Maurel and Signor Nicolini resumed the réles of 
Valentino and Faust, and Malle, Clemence-Calasch 
made her début as Siebel. The great success of the 
evening was the Mejistofele of M, Faure, which was 
worthy the talent of that experienced artist, His 
conception of the demon is excellent; the diabolical 
animates every look and gesture. As for his singing 
of the two chief airs of the part, that needs no 
eulogium. Vocally M, Faure is always great, but it 
is in the dramatic execution of one of the most 
picturesque réles in opera that he particularly shines, 
Mdlle, Marimon, bating her excellent singing, was 
not the ideal Margherita. She lacked the necessary 
sympathy and simplicity; she was too conscious, 
too little guileless. The music however, especially 
the Jewel Song, was well delivered, Nicolini’s 
Faust was graceful and at times no less vigorous ; 
Maurel’s Valentino was equally good upon its own 
lines, Malle, Clemence-Calasch made her début 
as Siebel, but failed to strike the requisite note, 
Nervousness apparently unhinged her. 

A much stronger female contingent held the rival 
house at which the same opera was being performed, 
There the Margherita was Mdme, Nilsson, the 
Siebel Mdme. Trebelli. Each lady is unapproach- 
able in her way. Tite first will ever be regarded as 
the most exquisite embodiment of Gretchen—the 
Gretchen of Goethe-cum-Gounod—which the stage 
has produced, Mdme. Nilsson has not strayed from 
the old pure lines of her creation. We had heard 
stories from America of her superadded sensuousness 
in delineation—of a certain abandon with which she 
was laying in deeper dramatic colour, But we are 
delighted to find no tendency of this kind in 
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Margherita. It would ruin the charm to attempt t: 
paint this lily, or to depart in any measure from thx 

tender and true limits which the artist has imposed 
upon the histrionism of the part. Mdme. Nilsso1 

cannot do better with Margherita than just to leave 

her as she nowis. Her singing, too, is as admirabk 

as ever it was; the sympathetic flexible voice shows 
no deterioration, and the method of employing it is 
skilful as before. As for her reception, that may 
be understood. The house was crowded :—from 
the two highest princesses of the realm to the hot 
occupant of the back gallery seat, all vied in bestowing 
praise and applause, with a plentiful admixture of 
bouquets, upon the successful prima donna. Mdme. 
Trebelli as Siebel won encores for both her songs, 
and Mdlle. Bauermeister was an efficient Marta; 
while the Vaust of Signor Campanini and the 
Mefistofele of Signor Rota came up to their usual 
standard of merit. The Valentino of Sig. de Reschi 
was full of promise. Band and chorus were in 
thorough order. 

At neither house has there been anything. of 
unusual import this week. The Covent Garden 
performances and announcements have been all 
repetitions— Don Giovanni” on Monday, “ Rigo- 
letto” on Tuesday, “ Dinorah” on Thursday, * Gug- 
lielmo Tell” on Friday, and ** La Sonnambula” on 
Saturday. The “ Dinorah” of last night, however, 
was illustrious by reason of Mdme. Patti. At Drury 
Lane “ Marta” was given on Monday, and “ Faust” 
on Tuesday, with the same cast as last week; and 
*« Les Huguenots” last night with the first appearance 
of M. Achard as Raoul. Balfe’s posthumous opera, 
** Il Talismano,” is now nearly ready for production, 
some delay having occurred owing to the many re- 
hearsals under Sir M. Costa’s direction, and the 
elaborate stage preparations. 














CONCERTS. 


“ Pridolin”—Mr. Randegger’s Birmingham can- 
tata was the feature of the last Saturday performance 
at the Crystal Palace. The result of this introduc- 
tion to a metropolitan audience must have gratified 
the composer, who at the close of an attentive hearing 

was called and congratulated. We have described 
i this work on the occasion of its first production 
and need not repeat details. The verse is somewhat 
stilted and turgid: the English version wants the 
smoothness of Schiller’s poetry; but the music is 
indicative of good taste and scholarship, and also 
breathes a certain dramatic spirit. Best among the 
successful numbers went the Hunting chorus and 
the air, ‘‘ Calmly flow the equal hours,” while Mr. 
Santley did himself justice in ‘‘O woman with the 
pure and guileless face.” With this accomplished 
singer were associated Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mr. Cummings and Sig. Foli, the original singers at 
the Birmingham production. The execution was 
therefore fully adequate as regarded the principal 
artists: some of the chorus-singing, however, might 
| have been a little more precise. Mr. Randegger 
conducted. 
‘ On Monday evening the fifth of the old Phil 
harmonic concerts came off before a strong body of 
subscribers, who were made most happy over a 
treat of grandpapa music of the undoubted classic 
days. There was a symphony written thirty years 
after the death of Handel, but then it was “The 
Surprise,” and by Haydn. There was a concerto 
for the piano composed five years afterwards, but 
Mozart had died in the meantime, and its composer 
} was Beethoven. There was a second symphony, 
which its author began the year the “ Creation” 
appeared, and finished before papa Haydn departed 
| this life—somewhat about the time of the battle of 
; Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. But this sym- 
phony was by Beethoven. There was a vocal duet 
by Spohr fifty years old, a concertstiick upwards of 
twenty-five years old—and therefore classic, ac- 
cording to the fixed rule of the defunct Ancient 
Concerts. The new music was a song by Gounod, 
the overture and a song from Mr. Macfarren’s “ St. 
John the Baptist.” There are no new ways of 


EEE 


making music, for the fundamental elements of 
p tones and their relations cannot alter, and human 
sympathies are much the same now as they were 
eighty years ago. Epochs, circumstances, tempers, 





mechanical instruments, greater resources, larger 
rooms, more patience, and longer movements—all 
these tend to make changes and fashions, but the 
foundation changeth not, and the music of 1850 
was not much unlike that of 1790, only the man of 
1790 could think clearer, and see more, and say 
more in a given time, than the man of 1850. The 
directors pleased by their program, and Mr. Cusins, 
the conductor, went through his labours with care 
and judgment. The concerto and concertstiick were 
played by Alfred Jaell, a foremost player among 
great players, and who adorns all he touches. He 
played both compositions irreproachably, and gave 
new charms to many a well-known point. There 
was no criticising—no chattering, and no com- 
plaining; all the grandfathers thought themselves 
precociously young and clever once more, and the 
young ladies looked learned and knowing in the 
light sunshine of happy inexperience. Miss Blanche 
Cole gave the ‘‘ Pet Dove” by Gounod-cum-Farnie, 
and with Mr. Lloyd sang the well-known duet from 
the ‘‘ Jessonda.”” Mr. Lloyd appeared in the solo 
from “ St. John the Baptist;” and the orchestra 
did justice to its overture. It is a good overture, 
but it is lucky for us and folks of our time that 
Haydn and Beethoven eschewed “ incidental music.” 
Although there is nothing new in the elements of 
music, there’s a world of difference in taking hold 
of them for the purpose of painting internal con- 
ceptions of historical facts. 

The bill of fare at the Musical Union for Tuesday 
was one of exceeding richness. First came Haydn’s 
Quartet in D, No. 63. The next dish of the feast 
was Schubert’s elegant and fanciful pianoforte Trio 
in B flat, No.1, Op. 99. In this work Alfred Jaell 
made his first appearance of the season, playing 
with wonderful polish and with that eloquent gift of 
touch so pre-eminently his own. But the pitce 
de resistance was Beethoven’s great Quartet in B 
flat (Posthumous), Op. 130. This was read with a 
truly exceptionally vivid insight into its heights and 
depths, light and shade, with the great Italian 
artist Papini as bow in chief. The strongly con- 
trasted, closely set, yet dashing figure of the primary 
subject of the Allegro, with its reposeful cantabile, 
the wonderful Adagio, and the fanciful, keenly- 
outlined Finale, said to be the giant’s last com- 
position, were pronounced with almost marvellous 
fidelity and colour. Papini said good-bye, in a 
Romance of his own, in which an expressive broad 
theme is well handled, and which was delivered 
by this consummate artist with that lofty tender- 
ness, passion, and finished manipulation which 
characterises his playing. He received a very 
hearty welcome, and having made a place for 
himself in our affections, will be received again 
with every enthusiasm. Jaell played two solos, 
one a serenade by A. Rubinstein, with a strongly 
pronounced melody and some sentences of large 
build. Almost every musician in London was 
present upon this occasion. Jaell and the new 
violinist Sarasate will appear at the next Matinée. 

Mdme. Schneegans’ evening concert on Tuesday 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, with a program 
chiefly vocal, went off well. Out of nineteen 
numbers in the selection only three were instru- 
mental, and for these the services of Mr. W. E. 
Bendall, pianist, and M. Paque, violoncellist, sufficed. 
The vocalists Mr. Santley, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Thurley 
Beale, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Talbot Cherer, Mdme. 
Poole, and the concert-giver herself, who was much 
applauded in a couple of Gounod’s compositions, 
receiving an encore for the second one, a song called 
“There is dew.” Mdme. Schneegan employs her 
art with taste and discretion. Mr. Thurley Beale 
was recalled after singing ‘‘I am a Roamer,” and 
Mr. Santley produced a most demonstrated bis by 
delivering Molloy’s song “ Polly” in his own 
unapproachable style. M. Paque’s solo—a melody 
by Chopin and a tarantella of Rossini’s—was also 
encored. The services of Mdme. Martorelli Garcia 
were announced, but domestic trouble kept that lady 
from appearing, and Mdme. Patey was her substitute. 
None better could have performed the good office. 

A eoncert was given on Saturday by the Scandina- 
vian lady vocalists, eight in number, who, after 
singing for some months with success in Paris, have 





chosen the present time, when everything Russian 


= 


is the mode, to visit London. Their first public 
appearance took place at St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day, which was moderately well filled by a fashionable 
audience ; and the singers met with a cordial recep- 
tion. The music consisted of Russian and Danish 
concerted pieces, the parts being taken by double 
soprano and alto voices, and the effect was extremely 
novel and quite fresh to the English ear. They also 
rendered some of Straus’s waltzes with great effect. 
The new Vienna Waltz in particular was rapturously 
applauded. These lady vocalists sing in admirable 
time and taste, and their voices are clear and 
sonorous. Their opening concert was a success, 
and on two or three occasions they were heartily 
encored. The entertainment was agreeably divided 
into three parts by some good performances on the 
violin and piano. M. Nils Chrisander, the brother 
of one of the young ladies, presided at the pianoforte, 
The third Floral Hall concert of the season on 
Saturday afternoon attracted a large attendance. 
Among the many incidents was the fine singing of 
Mdme. Adelina Patti and Mdlle. Albani, who, how- 
ever, repeated those thread-worn successes of last 
year, and the year before, and the year preceding 
that. ‘‘ Home sweet home,” ‘‘ Kathleen mavour- 


supplied all the encores. Curiously enough nobody 
gave the ‘‘ Last rose of summer.” It is probably 
being saved up for the next concert. 


Concertina and Pianoforte Recital at the Beethoven 
Rooms yesterday afternoon. The vocalists were 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mdlle. Bartkowska, Miss 
Helen D’Alton, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Alice 


mentalists were Mrs. Richard Blagrove (Miss 
Freeth) and Mr. Richard Blagrove at the pianoforte 
and concertina respectively. Mr. J. Zerbini accom- 
panying. The program, happily selected, contained 
Dussek’s sonata in B flat for the concert-givers ; 
De Beriot’s concerto in D major (1st movement) for 
concertina ; the sonata ‘Maid of Orleans” by Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett, which Mrs. Richard Blagrove 
interpreted; besides many other opportunities for 
the two artists, between whose appearances the 
vocalists came in, sandwich-fashion. 

A matinée was given by Mons. Alphonse Duvernoy 
on Friday, being the first of two Pianoforte Recitals. 
M. Duvernoy’s accomplishments as a pianist were 
exhibited in several selections from Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, Schubert, &c., and he 
also contributed a couple of romances sans paroles, 
and a scherzo of his own compositions marked by 
considerable grace and musicianly expression. Miss 
Mary Davis was the vocalist. 

The Schubert Society, which was founded some 
eight years since by Herr Schuberth, is, year by year 
fast gaining in public estimation. At the third 
concert of the present season—the forty-third since 
the formation of the Society—which was given on May 
28, there was present a numerous and fashionable 
assembly. The first part of the program was devoted 
to compositions by Spohr, Chopin, and by Matthison 
Hansen, and opened with a grand trio by the latter 
composer, played exquisitely by Mr. Hartvigson 
(pianoforte), Mr. Hargrave (violin), and Herr Schu- 
berth (violoncello). Mr. Finlay Finlayson followed 
with a song by Spohr, and then Mdme. Marie Dolby 
sang “A bird sat on an alder bough.” Mr. Hart- 
vigson followed with a pianoforte solo, Mr. Stedman 
gave ‘The Child’s asleep near the Rose Tree in 
bloom,” and Mdme. Kélling, sang ‘‘ The Rose ;” the 
first part of the program was brought to a conclusion 
by Chopin’s ‘‘ Grand Polonaise,” which has become 
very popular since the Grand Duchess Marie’s arrival 
in this country, performed by Mr. Hartvigson and 
Herr Schuberth. In the second part Mdme. Dryden 
gained an encore for her fine performance of Alvers’ 
“ Danse des Fees” upon the harp, as did also Mdme. 
Lucci Sievers for her performance of ‘‘ The Tempest” 
upon the harmonium. Miss Marie Arthur's singing 
was much applauded, and Herr Schuberth’s solo- 
violoncello also gained hearty recognition. The con- 
cert concluded with a pianoforte solo ‘ Rigoletto,” 
well played by Mr. Hartvigson. The fourth and last 
concert of the present season will take place at the 
Beethoven Rooms on July 1, for the benefit of the 





indefatigable director—Herr Schuberth. 


neen,” Coming thro’ the rye,” ‘“* Robin Adair” again © 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Blagrove gave their second 


Fairman and Mr. Montem Smith ; and the instru- , 
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THEATRES. 


M. Got, engaged for a brief season at the 
Princess’s, has been appearing in two out of his 
many admirable successes—the part of the old 
bourgeois in ‘‘ Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” and in 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Mercadet le Faiseur.” Both these are as 
thoroughly excellent assumptions as the contempo- 
rary French stage could produce. The old trades- 
man in the first piece is realised with marvellous 
subtlety yet naturalness; and the shifting lights 
of his character are followed by the spectators with 
keen interest and enjoyment. As for Mercadet, the 
original of Charles Mathews’s Ajfable Hawk, that 
type of extravagant speculation is worked out with 
marvellous study and perfection of detail. It is 
curious to witness an impersonation differing so 
widely from Mathews’s, and yet so good. But then 
the characters differ, each adopting a national tone 
and atmosphere. It is only in the universal kinship 
of human nature that D’Enney’s play on the one hand 
and G. H. Lewes’s English adaptation on the other 
approach the common ideal of Balzac. M. Got has 
come and gone, a fleeting visit of one week. But he 
was the source of delight while he made a stay only 
too short for the contentment of his audiences. Of 
Mdme. Pasca’s first appearance last night in Marie 
Achard’s ‘‘ Fiammina” we shall have more to say 
next week. 

The restoration of ‘ Charles I.” to the stage of the 
Lyceum is a restoration of all those good points 
which secured the first success of this fine poetic 
drama. Mr. Irving’s embodiment of the Martyr- 
King needs no renewed description. Though some 
may dissent from the historical picture, none can 
deny the beauty of the artistic picture, or pretend 
that the play would gain in pathos and poetic power 
were the figure of Charles rendered less blameless. 
Still as before does Mr. Irving exercise full sway 
over the emotions of his audience. There has not 
been such an opportunity for a good ery since Miss 
Kate Bateman played Leah. One improvement is 
noticeable in the present cast: Mr. John Clayton 
makes a much better Oliver Cromwell than Mr. 
Belmore. The picture is more lifelike, more weighty 
and dignified. Mr. Clayton cannot get rid of the 
mean sentiments with which the author has in- 
vested the character, and Cromwell is bound to 
be a considerable rascal any way; but in the more 
exalted situations, especially the scene between the 
member for Huntingdon and the King, Mr. Clayton 
sustained the part with due responsibility and 
fitting hauteur. His make-up too was admirable. 
The role of the Queen is filled by Miss Isabe] 
Bateman with all the youthful grace and innocence 
which she brought first to deck this character. Her 
picture of the loving and vivacious French lady is 
as pleasant as any in all the series of historical 
portraitures. 











HANDEL AND HAYDN FESTIVAL. 





Boston has enjoyed her great musical event under 
every favourable auspice. The triennial festival was 
held last month of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
It lasted from a Tuesday evening to the following 
Sunday night; for Americans do not see any im- 
propriety in listening to the ‘ Messiah” on a 
Sunday, whether in a church or a concert-hall. 
This commemoration, according to Dwight’s Journal, 
has ‘been upon the whole by far the best of the 
festivals yet given in this city or this country—con- 
ceived and carried out in an artistic spirit,—with 
liberal and judicious bringing together of means and 
executive forces, and with long continued earnest 
labour at rehearsals. It was withal a singularly 
quiet festival, which to a refined artistic feeling is 
refreshing; we refer to the dignified and simple 
style of its announcements, the absence of all 
‘splurge’ such as has been apt to accompany all 
‘big things’ in this country, and to the quiet 
general aspect of the city as if there was nothing 
remarkable going on.” There was, however, a 
deep and true interest taken in the event, and none 
has yielded more satisfaction. Dwight contrasts 
this aspect of it with some occasions in the past, 
and suggests that this was a wholesome natural 
reaction from the monster Gilmore gatherings, dis- 





posing every one to what is modest, moderate, 
sincere and solid. The Worcester Palladium has 
& concise summary of the proceedings, which we 
reproduce. Other local papers criticise the events 
at length. 

A large audience greeted the singers on the opening 
night, and every one was on the qui vive of expecta- 
tion for the week. The chorus was‘very full, well- 
trained and enthusiastic. In the ‘ Seasons” the 
singers sang with most delicious effect, their voices, 
in perfect accord, having a velvety richness not 
heard in such perfection at any former festival. Mrs. 
H. M. Smith and Mr. Osgood sang the airs and 
duets with fine effect, and altogether this was one of 
the perfect renderings of the week. The Ninth 
Symphony went off gloriously. Each and all seemed 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the work; dnd 
the esprit du corps was perfect. The orchestra 
played finely; very few faults being apparent in 
their rendering of a work which would suffer severely 
by any want of accord in the performers. The 
chorus also did finely; surmounting the immense 
difficulties of the work with rare success. The solo- 
singers did remarkably well. Altogether it was a 
memorable occasion, and one of the marked suc- 
cesses of the Festival. 

The orchestral concert of Friday afternoon pre- 
sented, as chief feature, Schumann’s Symphony in 
B flat major; a glorious work, gloriously played. 
Such wealth of orchestration is marvellous; and 
the whole body of artists, feeling its beauty, gave it 
a grand interpretation. The concert opened with 
the pure classic Overture to “ Coriolanus ;” followed 
by the lovely Bach aria, ‘‘ My heart ever faithful,” 
in which, with a couple of Welsh songs later in the 
concert, Miss Edith Wynne exhibited her pure, 
sweet voice, and clear enunciation. Her scale is 
not even throughout ; some of the tones in her upper 
register seeming disproportionate to the rest ; grating 
upon the ear at times, as would the heavy instru- 
ments of an orchestra were they to assume undue 
prominence instead of keeping in their legitimate 
place—the background upon which to express the 
finer thoughts of the violins and small instruments. 
She proved herself a good exponent of the English 
school, and is faithful to her convictions. Through 
her conscientiousness and perseverance she has 
worked her way along in the musical world, till she 
stands to-day as one of the leading sopranos in 
London. 

Mr. Osgood was the other vocalist of the afternoon, 
singing a lovely Romanza (from the German of 
Riickert)— I greet thee now,” by Schubert. He 
was in excellent voice, and sang in admirable style, 
barring the offensive tremolo which he has acquired, 
and which greatly detracts from his otherwise pure 
singing. His management of his voice is excellent, 
and he sings with a freedom and nicety of expression 
truly refreshing. 

On Friday evening Bach’s “‘ Passion Music ” was 
performed for the first time as an entire work. The 
choruses were sung for the most part with good 
effect, but with not sufficient familiarity to allow 
the singers to throw themselves into the spirit of 
the work as a whole, and give the full requisitions. 
Even the ‘“ Lightning chorus” lacked the over- 
whelming earnestness that it has received on for- 
mer occasions. The work is a grand one; and 
should be rendered always in a manner to do it full 
justice, or wait till further study allowsit; for it 
should receive full justice in order to make the 
listener see its manifold beauties. The solos, 
generally speaking, were but little better than a 
reading; all were given with a nervous timidity, 
and a feeling of uncertainty, and the effect was such 
that the best performed choruses even could not 
erase the sense of fatigue and ennui that had settled 
upon the audience. When there is so good an 
exponent of Bach’s music in Boston as Mr. Osgood, 
the Palladium asks, why could not the tenor solos 
have been entrnsted to him? He, having made 
Bach a study, was the right singer for the work, and 
the solos in his hands would have received excellent 
treatment. The concert on Saturday afternoon was 
a glorious one. Much of the lead was in Theodore 
Thomas’s hands; and though all the orchestral 
selections of the week were finely performed, yet 
under his lead there is a freer manner, and a rare 





confidence apparent. Raff's ‘“‘ Leonore * Symphony 
was the principal number, receiving inspiring 
treatment, as did every work to which he put his 
hand during the week. His lead is a marvel, and 
the players under him are as one. 

Setting aside the ‘‘ Passion Music,” the choral 
works of the week are said to have been grandly 
performed; and with so great a combination of 
singers and instrnmentalists there is no room for 
douvt. The Palladium, however, puts one inquiry 
which strikes it in the light of an enigma. Why 
were not Miss Doria and Mdme. Rudersdorff 
participants in this great festival? ‘ We in Wor- 
cester who have heard such splendid oratorio 
rendering from the former lady as we heard last 
Fall, cannot but marvel that the committee should 
have accepted a negative answer from her, if such 
was the case. She can surpass in that line all that 
were presented at the Festival, and hey non-appear- 
ance has been no small disappointment, As for 
the latter lady, although no longer a successful 
singer, she has claims upon the society for her 
great abilities of the past, and especially as three 
years ago she was particularly invited to this 
country to take the lead in their previous festival. 
At least one number during the week should have 
been assigned her.”’ 

The Festival has been pronounced by those who 
attended during the week a great success, not only 
musically but financially ; which is a grand state- 
ment of this fourth musical Festival of the time- 
honoured Handel and Haydn Society. 





FREDERIC WIECK AND BEETHOVEN, 


The Dresden News has published an interesting 
letter from Frederic Wieck (died 6th October, 1873), 
the celebrated professor of the pianoforte, and father 
of Clara Schumann. The letter describes an 
interview of Wieck with Beethoven, when the great 
master was totally deaf, and could converse only by 
means of writing. Here it is :— 

‘In 1826 I spent some hours at Beethoven's, 
thanks to Andreas Stein, the celebrated musical- 
instrument-maker, who was his friend and mine. 
Stein introduced me as a musician and a public writer 
taking a deep interest in the amelioration of the 
hearing and of acoustic instruments. Without this 
slight falsehood, I should not, Stein assured me, have 
gained admittance to Beethoven. 

“The conversation, seasoned with a bottle of red 
wine, turned upon au infinity of subjects: on the 
state of music in Leipsic—on Beethoven's house- 
keeper—on the great number of his lodgings, none of 
which suited him—on Hietzing, and Schénbrunn, 
the places where he usually took his walks—on his 
brother—on various ridiculous personages in Vienna 
—on aristocracy and democracy—on the Revolution 
—on Napoleon—on Marx, Catalani, Malibran, 
Foder—on singers of genius, such as Lablache, 
Donzelli, Rubini and others—on the perfection of 
Italian opera (a perfection which he said German 
opera would never attain, on account of the language, 
and because vocal stndies in Germany were inferior 
to those in Italy)—on my opinion as to the technics 
of the piano—on the Grand-Duke Rudolph—on Fuchs 
of Vienna, an artistic celebrity at that period—on 
the excellence of my pianoforte method, etc., etc. I 
wrote as rapidly as I possibly could, for he kept 
incessantly questioning me with vivacity; but my 
answer was not half written before he understood it. 
He was exceedingly cordial, even when making 
observations in which his despair was portrayed. 
He then appeared profoundly moved; his eyes 
flashed, he put his hands to his head, and ran them 
through his hair. There was something abrupt and, 
at times, even rather fierce in all this; but he was 
always noble; his complaints alternated with out- 
bursts of good nature; then he became animated, 
and, as though inspired, seemed to foresee political 
misfortunes. 

“ Suddenly, after having fitted his ear-trumpet to 
the top of his piano—the long grand which had been 
given him by the town of London, and which was 
now pretty much worn, though its sound was still 
full and vigorous—he began extemporizing with 
great spirit and impetuosity, passing his hands, with 
a certain degree of agility, over each other. For 
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half-an-hour, there was a succession of limpid and 
ravishing melodies, which came without any effort 
on his part; he raised his eyes toward heaven and 
compressed his fingers. 

“At length, after three hours of the most unflag- 
ging attention, and moved to the utmost depths of 
my heart—after having written as quickly as I could 
and having endeavoured to make my answers as 
short and concise. as possible, while he kept on 
interrupting them by still more pressing questions 
—thoroughly imbued with profound respect, and 
happy at having enjoyed such a piece of good 
fortune, I took a very cordial leave, encouraging him 
to hope he would soon meet with a better acoustic 
instrument, because science, I said, never ceased 
making discoveries. Astounded and filled with 
indescribable sensations, I withdrew with Stein, and 
lost no time in returning home to Hietzing.” 





THE NEW AND THE OLD CITY 
TEMPLES. 





Dr. Parket’s ‘‘ New City Temple” is situate close 
to the beautiful Temple of Sir Christopher Wren, 
erected in the days of the famous Dr. Sacheverel 
and Dr. Stillingfleet; both of whom were Rectors of 
this gorgeous and highly decorated sanctuary. The 
Rey. H. G. 8. Blunt is now the Rector, and the 
lecturer is Dr. Vaughan, the well-known Master of 
the real ‘‘Temple.” This real Temple Church 
belongs to the two Orders of Templars, middle and 
inner, gentlemen of the long robe and ritualistic 
wig; and each Order boasts its significant coat of 
arms. One has ‘the Horse’—we mean to ride 
them, and the other ‘the Lamb”—we mean to 
fleece them.” 

Dr. Parker and Rector Blunt ought to be the 
happiest of the happy, for each of these pastors, or 
curators of souls, have now an excellent and brilliant 
opportunity of exhibiting to admiring congregations 
the value, truth, beauty, and lasting characteris- 
tics of their opposing forms of worship. At St. An- 
drew’s there is a fair choir, a full congregation, the 
hymn-book, known as §8. P. C. K., an organist of 
Westminster Abbey type, with four services on 
Sundays, and one evensong on the Wednesdays. 
Rector Blunt is a sound theologian and very fair 
orator; Dr. Vaughan is an Ajax among the Evan- 
gelicals; Dr. Parker an Ajax among the Congre- 
gationalists. As to preaching and sermons, the 
odds are even; Dr. Vaughan’s soberness and ten- 
der-heartedness contrasting favourably with Dr. 
Parker's brilliancy and outspokenness. The City 
Temple has no organ. The St. Andrew Temple 
has a very fine instrument by Hill and Sons 
which runs all along the extent of the west 
end of the church. Both Rector Blunt and Pas- 
tor Parker rely on rites and ceremonies. Pastor 
Parker has no love for the ‘“ Book of Common 
Prayer.” His ways are more than two hundred 
years old, and are therefore, according to the 
dictum of Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough, 
‘‘unfitted for the present state of the country.” 
Rector Blunt is for people’s worship, congrega- 
tional response, congregational prose psalm or Bible 
psalm-singing, and holds to a basis of opera- 
tions as ancient as the Divinely ordered worship 
in the oldest of temples—that of the cathedral in 
Jerusalem. Pastor Parker wants no art in music; 
Rector Blunt is for as much as he can get and offer. 
On Sunday last both Temples were at full work, 
Pastor Parker's people singing, with open mouths, 
and listening with itching ears. Rector Blunt was 
with his choir and congregation celebrating the great 
Pentecostal Feast, and so in one way demonstrating 
the great truths of the Christian religion. 

The situation is curious. The City Temple, an 
Exeter Hall sort of preaching ground, and the mag- 
nificent and exquisitely decorated ‘Temple of St. 
Andrew's, adorned somewhat after the manner of 
that on Sion; Bible order, and a man’s order 
of some two hundred and fifty years ago. Art 
music, and no art music, for there is no dis- 
senting school of church. music.. The develop- 
ment and out-put of these odd contrarieties in close 
juxtaposition will be watched with much curiosity 
and interest. Will the great synagogue of edification 


and instruction beat the responsorial and musical 
ritual after the really old-fashioned ways of ‘the 
Courts of the Lord’s House.” Should Rector Blunt 
move in the right direction the issue is irresistible. 
St. Asaphand the Apostles, the lyrics of David and the 
Canon of St. Mark, will not be moved at any time. 
Antiquity Brown must look up the musician, 
enlarge his notions of harmony and choral song, 
and follow the scriptural patterns, or the new City 
Temple will come to a melancholy end. Worship 
far transcends lecturing and admonishing, and the 
marvellous and comprehensive character of the 
ancient short prayers will carry the day against 
the long extempore prayer, however carefully put 
together or impressively delivered. 








GENESIS OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 

A short time ago, Mr. James T. Fields, formerly 
member of the large publishing firm now represented 
by James R. Osgood and Co., gave a lecture at New 
York on Longfellow. Mr. Fields is one of the poet’s 
oldest friends, and therefore spoke authoritatively. 
The “ Psalm of Life,’ according to Mr. Fields, came 
into existence on a bright summer morning in July, 
1838, in Cambridge, as the poet sat between two win- 
dows at the small table in the corner of his room. 
It was a voice from his inmost heart, and he kept it 
some time in manuscript, unwilling to part with it. 
It expressed his own feelings at a time when he was 
rallying from the depression of a deep affliction, and 
he hid the poem in his heart for many months. He 
was accused of taking the famous verse, ‘ Art is 
long and time is fleeting,” from Bishep’s poem, but 
Mr. Fields affirms that that was notin his mind, 
and that the thought came to him with as much 
freshness and originality as if nothing had been 
written like it before. ‘‘ There isa reaper whose 
name is Death,” erystallised at once, without effort, 
in the poet’s mind, and he wrote it rapidly down, 
with tears filling his eyes as he composed it. “The 
Light of the Stars”? was thought outas the poet 
watched a calm and beautiful summer evening, 
exactly suggestive of the poem. The moon, a little 
strip of silver, was just setting behind Mount 
Auburn, and Mars was blazing in the south. That 
fine ballad, ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,” was 
written in 1839. A violent storm had occurred the 
night before; and as the poet sat smoking his pipe 
about midnight by the fire, the wrecked Hesperus 
came sailing into his mind. He went to bed, but 
the poem had seized him, and he could not sleep. 
So he got up and wrote the ballad—to my thinking 
one of the finest of these modern times. ‘The clock 
was striking three when he finished the last stanza. 
It did not come into his mind by lines, but by whole 
stanzas, hardly causing him an effort, but flowing 
without let or hindrance. As to “ Excelsior,’ the 
word happened to catch Mr. Longfellow’s eye late 
one autumn evening in 1841, ona torn piece of 
newspaper, and set his imagination on fire. Taking 
the first piece of paper at hand, which happened to 
be the back of a letter received that night from 
Charles Sumner, he crowded it with verses. As 
first written down “Excelsior” differs from the 
perfected poem, but it shows in its original concep- 
tion all the rush and glow of the published version. 
On a summer afternoon in 1849, as he was riding 
on the beach, “ The Skeleton in Armour” rose as 
out of the deep before him, and would not be laid. 
The story of ‘“ Evangeline” was first suggested to 
Hawthorne by a friend who wished him to found a 
romance upon it. Hawthorne did not quite coincide 
with the idea, and handed the theme to Longfellow, 
who at once saw in it all the essentialities of a deep 
and tender idyll. 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL SICK FUND. 





The nineteenth annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held yesterday in the saloon of 
Drury Lane Theatre, which had been kindly lent 
for the occasion by Mr. Chatterton and Mr. 


Mapleson. Mr. Benjamin Webster took the chair. 
The attendance of members was small. The balance- 
sheet showed the amount of cash in the bank as 
£1796 15s. 8d. The cases of sickness administered 
ito in the year were 985; journeys paid for, 30; 











cases of distress renewed, 49; and funerals assisted, 
7. The profit on the dinner of Ash Wednesday, 
less arrears was £174 1s. 5d.; profit of. the annual 
ball, £58 14s. 6d.; sick and death fund receipts, 
£80 4s. ; interest on capital £56 17s. 2d.; entrance 
fees, £1. Against these sums, the expenses were 
£215 17s., leaving a balance of £155 Os. 1d., as 
clear profit on the year. The report stated that 
the Festival of 1874 was so successful, under 
the presidency of Mr. John Oxenford, as to 
preclude the necessity of drawing from the deposit 
account. Mr. William Cooke, the senior trustee of 
the fund, after nearly twenty years devoted to the 
charity retired, and a new trustee would have to be 
elected, also two members of the committee. The 
report concluded with thanking Mrs. Stirling for her 
co-operation and Mr. Barry Sullivan for his generous 
donation of £50. Mr. Webster, in moving the 
adoption of the report and aecounts, congratulated 
the members on the prosperous state of the insti- 
tution. It had never looked so flourishing before. 
On the motion of Mr. J. W. Anson, seconded 
by Mr. W. R. Julian, Lieutenant-Colonel Addison 
was appointed a trustee in place of Mr. W. Cooke. 
The officers of the fund were then re-elected, and 
thanks were voted to Mr. a as chairman, and 
Mr. Anson, as secretary, and the latter gentleman 
gave an account of the good the institution had 
done, and showed from a blue book that the friendly 
societies of the kingdom had relieved taxpayers to 
the amount of £2,000,000 annually. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Mapleson for the 
use of the saloon of Drury Lane Theatre concluded 
the proceedings. 








Dovusiine THE Part with THe Sprrits.—It may 
be in the recollection of those who follow the 
fluctuations of the Spiritual “‘wave” that some 
months ago a Dialectical gentleman seized rudely on 
the spirit form of Katie, which struggled violently 
with him, scratching his face and pulling out his 
whiskers, eventually making good its retreat into the 
cupboard, where Miss C.was presumably bound hand 
and foot. I must confess the fact of that escape 
rather prejudiced me in favour of Katie, though I 
would rather she had evaporated into thin air, and 
left the dialectical whiskers intact. Still it scored 
a point on Katie’s side, and I eagerly availed myself 
of the opportunity to pay my devoirs at the shrine 
of Miss C.; the more so as the Professor had 
asserted twice that he had seen and handled the 
form of the medium while looking on and conversin 
with that of the spirit at the same time. If I could 
retain my former faith in the Professor of course 
this would be final and my conversion an 
accomplished fact. We sat no longer in the sub- 
terranean breakfast room of Miss C.’s parental 
abode; but moved up to the parlour floor, where 
two rooms communicated through folding doors, the 
front apartment being that in which we assembled, 
and the back used as a bed-room, where the ladies 
took off their “things.” This latter room, be it 
remembered, had a second room communicating 
with the passage, and so with the universe of space 
in general. One leaf of the folding doors was 
closed, and a curtain hung over the other. Pillows 
were placed on the floor, just inside the curtain, and 
the little medium, who was nattily arranged in a 
blue dress, was laid upon them. We were requested 
to sing and talk during ‘‘ materialisation,” and there 
was as much putting up and lowering of the light as 
in a modern sensation drama. The Professor acted 
all the time as Master of the Ceremonies, retaining 
his place at the aperture; and I fear, from the very 
first, exciting suspicion by his marked attentions 
not to the medium but to the ghost. When it did 
come it was arra: according to orthodox ghost 
fashion in loose white garments, and I must confess 
with no resemblance to Miss C. We were at the 
same time shown the recumbent form of the 
pillowed medium, and there certainly was something 
blue, which might have been Miss C. or only her 
gown going to the wash. By and by, however, with 
‘lights. down ” a bottle of phosphorised oil was pro- 
duced, aud by this weird and uncanny radiance one 
or two a individuals were led by the 
‘- ghost” into the back bedroom and allowed to put 
their hands on the entranced form of the medium. 
I was not of the “elect,” but I talked to those who 
were, and their opinion was that the “ ghost” was 
a much stouter, bigger woman than the medium ; 
and I must confess that certain unhallowed ideas of 
the bedroom door and the adjacent kitchen stairs 
connected themselves in my mind with recollections 
of a brawny servant girl who used to sit sentry over 
the cupboard in the breakfast room. Where was 
she? As a final bonne bouche the spirit made its exit 
from the side of the folding door covered by the cur- 
tain, and immediately Miss C. rose up with 
dishevelled locks ina way that must have been 
satisfactory to anybody who knew nothing of the 
back door and the brawn 
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Adventures in Morocco, and Journey through the 
Oases of Draa ard Tafilet. By Dr. Gzrarp Roars, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With an introduction by Winwoop Reanr. London: 
Sampson Lowe, Marston, Son, and Searle: 1874. 


Morocco, as an object of contemplative interest, 
has sadly fallen off with us of late years. In ancient 
times—days of the Spanish Main, of pirates and 
privateers; days when India was only reached by 
doubling the Cape, and the Cape frequently refused 
to be doubled, and procured the perdition of hardy 
seamen who swore not to be beat—in those days, 
Morocco was a land full of dark mystery and weird 
romance. There pined hapless Christians, captured 
in the wars with the infidel, and sold into slavery. 
There walked the awsome beasts whose roars 
affrighted Robison Crusoe and Xuty lying off the 
coast in their boat. Morocco, too, in addition to its 
own store of terror and iniquity, inherited the 
ancient reputation of the Moors who so long were 
masters of Spain. And now in these times the 
nearest portion of Africa and the old enemy of 
Christendom has lost all her prestige. Her culture 
is withered up; her cities of Fez and Morocco, which 
rivalled in learning Cordova and Seville, are a mere 
memory ; her people, who learnt the arts and sciences 
from their Spanish subjects, have relapsed into 
barbarism and piracy; and Morocco is alien even 
from her co-religionists, not recognised even by the 
Turks. Shut up by the narrowest of religious 
prejudices, the most bigoted of all creeds, this land 
is a real hermit among nations. In intolerance 
towards all other peoples, China itself has never 
éclipsed Morocco. Progress of all kind is held back 
by the bigotry of the people; and as a general rule 
the Moors are as ignorant as they are bigoted ; their 
Faki and Tholba, doctors and scribes, are less learned 
than in other Moslem lands. They esteem it an 
esséntial part of their religion to have the word God 
always on their lips. Unlike the Jews, to whom 
the word Jehovah was sacred, and only to be spoken 
by the priests in the temple (Elohim or Adonai, 
ie., Lord, being used in its stead), the Moslem 
religion justifies the frequent use of the word Allah. 
When religious communities assemble, they will 
often cry out Allah for hours without cessation, 
swaying their bodies to and fro. Dr. Rohlfs 
states that at one meeting in Rhadames the 
Worshippers cried “Allah” 70,000 times in one 
évening. The Moor is the greatest exemplar of lip- 
service in the world. The phrase “ Bi ism Allah” 
(in the name of God) is everlastingly in his mouth. 
He says it when he gets up in the morning, when 
he puts on hig clothes, when he goes out into the 
street, when he cudgels his pupils, when he gives 
his wife a box on the ears, when he accepts an alms, 
when he assassinates his enemy, when he goes into 
the mosque, when he swears a false oath, when he 
is droppinig off to sleep, and when he is giving up 
the ghost. ‘‘God damn the devil,” is a frequent 
objurgation of the Moors, as, for instance, when they 
stumble, or fall, stain their clothes, cut their fingers, 
break some article of earthenware, or when they 
hear the braying of an ass. The devil, it seems, 
(Iblis, or Scheitan) came to his present obloquy 
through declining to worship Adam on his first 
creation. 


Dr. Rohlfs only got through a country so besotted 
against strangers and especially against non- 
believers, by imitating the dress of the natives and 
pretending to be a convert to Islamism. The 
universal solvent in Morocco is the phrase, ‘‘ Except 
God no God; Mohammed is God's Messenger.’ 
The natives looked curiously at him, but accepted 
his assurances of conversion, merely admonishing 
him on some particulars. He was told not to stare 
at the young women, and always to have the name 
of God in his mouth. And he was not to pace up 
and down when thinking, or when wanting exercise. 
“To walk backwards and forwards without any 
reason, like an animal, is not manly.” Dr. Rohlfs 
obtained access to the Grand Sherif, who is supposed 
to be the most direct descendant from the Prophet. 
This Sherif is not the ruler of Morocco; the Sultan 
is that : the Grand Sherif is a religious functionary, 





and is nearly despotic. He it is who consecrates the 
Sultans. The present potentate is in favour of reform, 
but the feeling of the nation is against him. He 
made in presence of Dr. Rohlfs the following remark: 
“The Sultan and his grandees and the doctors of 
the law will not hear of progress and improvement, 
and for that reason we were beaten by the Spaniards. 
If I could only do so, I would introduce all that the 
Christians have, or, at any rate, a good legislature 
and a regular army.” He took at one time to a 
semi-European dress like the Turk, but the popular 
feeling was too strong, and he had to return to the 
ancient Mauresque garments. The Sultan of 
Turkey claims to be the head of the Church as the 
successor of the Caliphs of Damascus and Bagdad ; 
and as these latter never recognised the Caliphs of 
Spain and the Maghreb as equals, he claims to be 
sole ruler of all Mohammedans. The Sultan of 
Morocco, as successor of the Caliphs of Cordova, 
does not in any way recognise the superiority of the 
Sultan of Turkey. On the contrary, the present 
Moroccian dynasty, the so-called second dynasty of 
the Schiirfa, proclaims solemnly they alone are the 
lawful sovereigns of the faithful, because they are 
descendants of Mohammed. They consider the 
Sultans of Morocco as usurpers, who have not even 
Arab blood, to say nothing of that ‘‘ of our gracious 
Lord Mohammed,” in their veins. 

Dr. Rohlfs gives a summary of the Islamite tenets 
—the Bridge of Sirat, seven heavens, and wall of 
partition dividing Paradise from Hell, on which 
perch the indifferently good and bad, sharing neither 
fate. What is special to the Moorish belief, how- 
ever, is that they will be also regaled with a kind of 
haschish which will never do them any harm, and 
that instead of black-eyed houris they will be 
blessed with the companionship of blue-eyed, golden- 
haired English girls, whom the Moors esteem the 
most beautiful of women. Hell has seven stories ; 
on the uppermost are those orthodox but sinful 
Mohammedans who, at the intercession of the 
Prophet, will be released after a thousand years ; 
the next underneath is for the Christians; those 
which follow, for the Sabians, the Magi, and for 
Pagans in general. Last of all is the dwelling of 
the hypocrites, that is, those who have professed 
Islam without really believing in its doctrines. 

Mohammedans do not rigorously exclude all other 
revelations, though they give preference to that of 
the Prophet Mohammed. But they admit prophets 
before him—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus. The Moors believe that one hundred and 
four holy books have been composed, viz., the ten 
books of Adam, the fifty books of Seth, the thirty 
books of Enoch or Edris, the ten books of Abraham, 
the book of Moses, the book of David, the book of 
Jesus, and the book of Mohammed. All but the 
four last have been lost, and the others have been 
falsified by the Christians and the Jews, except the 
Koran. That book has never been translated by a 
Moslem into another language ; a Berber translation, 
that was commenced by a Moor, was suppressed by 
the Arab scribes. Mohammed gave Jesus the first 
place among the prophets, and believed that He 
was of supernatural, but not of Divine birth. He 
believed also that the Jews did not crucify Jesus, 
but that He was taken up alive into heaven, and 
some one substituted in his place. 

Fasting and pilgrimage make up a fine farce in 
Morocco, There are several fast days in Morocco 
which are only kept by the saints; but the month 
Ramadhan must be kept as fast under penalty of 
death. When in the morning it is light enough for 
a blue thread to be distinguished from a white 
thread, the fast begins, and lasts till sunset every 
day through the month. It is forbidden to eat, 
drink, smoke, or take snuff, or have intercourse with 
women during the daytime. In Morocco it is even 
considered an infringement of the fast to smell a 
nosegay, listen to music, or gaze’ at a beautiful 
landscape. There are some saints called Elatkaf, 


who, even in the night-time, take only a little bread | . 


and water, but for people in general the nights of 
the month Ramadhan are festal in their character ; 
opium, haschish, tobacco, and even spirituous drinks. 
are indulged in to the full; the coffee-houses are 


filled with guests, and banquets are held; some-{ ' 


times, though not often, marriages are solemnised, 








On Fridays, the Sundays of the Moslems, no one 
shuts up his shop or leaves off his daily work, 
except to go to the service in the mosque, which is 
compulsory, and the neglect of which is punished 
with fines. The feasts celebrated in Morocco are, 
first, the Mulud, on the birthday of Mohammed, in 
the month Rebi-el-nal. It lasts seven days, and 
on the first day only there is service in the mosque. 
The amusements are chiefly music and the firing of 
guns, the dolce far niente, and better dinners than 
usual, The little fast, ail-el sserir, ends the 
Ramadhan. On the 10th Dulhaja is the great 
feast or ail-el-Kiber, in memory of Abraham’s 
sacrifice. After service in the mosque all go home, 
and all who can afford it kill a sheep. In rich 
families each member of the family kills one on 
his own account. The surplus is given to the poor, 
and on that day there is no one in Morocco who 
goes without tasting animal food. The Sherif at 
Uesan killed 500 sheep for himself, and Hist has 
said that 40,000 sheep are killed on that dayin Fez. 
The two following days are spent in revelling, and 
there are few people who do not suffer from indi- 
gestion or other complaints when the feast is 
concluded. 

So much for the fasting. As for the pilgrimages, 
that to Mecoa is not an indispensable duty, and is 
seldom performed by the Moors. Those who do so 
obtain the title of hadj (pilgrim), and are highly 
honoured. The pilgrimage can be made by proxy, 
the substitute being paid a sum of money for the 
purpose. The Sultan of Morocco travels in that 
manner. Ifa rich man dies without having been to 
Mecca his relations pay a man to go there on his 
behalf. Sometimesa Kaid or Bascha seizes the 
greater part of the wealth of a deceased person 
under pretence of paying the expenses of pilgrimage 
by proxy. The great Morocco pilgrim caravans have 
now ceased to exist. Most of the Moors go to Djedda 
by steam. 








{Novet1o, Ewnr & Co.]} 
Supplication and Praise. A Sacred Cantata. The 
words selected from the Holy Scriptures. Com- 
posed by Roserr Stoman, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 


There are fatal facilities for writing cantatas, and 
there are also facilities often equally fatal for getting 
them performed. The conductor of what is called a 
“choir” seems bound to produce something of the 
kind for his miscellaneous body of pupils and 
assistants and those who are neither, who are glad 
enough to work at and work up their ruler’s music 
for a public performance. The friends of the “ well- 
trained amateurs ” form in themselves a ‘ discrimi- 
nating and appreciative” audience, and the holders 
of the seats left for the public are good-natured or 
undemonstrative. A ‘brilliant success” is the 
result at a small pecuniary sacrifice; and so we may 
expect more “choirs,” more cantatas, more concerts. 

And there are Cantatas and Cantatas, and com- 
posers with and without choirs. And there are 
composers who work well and conscientiously, and 
spare no pains to do that well which they think 
worthy of being done at all. Dr. Sloman has made 
his work a labour of love, and displayed an amount 
of thought and technical skill worthy of high praise. 
As instances, we may name the Double Choruses 
(three in number) which occur in this cantata, which 
are really so, and not merely in name. His solos are 
melodious and full of character; a chorale, which 
does double duty, is good and effective; and the 
whole work bears evidence to natural genius and 
acquired skill. Dr. Sloman is fortunate in that 
‘‘ Supplication and Praise” is to be performed shortly 
at the Albert Hall, after which we may possibly have 
a few further remarks to offer. 
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MUSIC. 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 


BY ALL THE 
LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS 


Waicn tury Suppiy at THE Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


—_—_——_ 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





TiCztwawae 
IN 
THE BEST POSITIONS 
yoR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
&e., &¢., 


aT 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO.'S, 


Che Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year ee ee $e - «. 15s. 6d. 
» Year .. ee ee ee o & 
»» Quarter .. eo «48. 


Payable in advance, 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 

Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 


at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance. , 


*.* Post-Orricz ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUROFJ.SWIFT, 
Post-Orrics, Recsnt Strezt, W, 


Orrick ror SvpscripTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srneet, Recent Srreet, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


InQuIRER.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_—>- - 








*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Malle. Carlotta Patti has returned to town. 
Mr. J. L. Toole’s first appearance at Wallack’s will 
be made on August 27th. 





Mr. George Honey will, we understand, visit the 
United States this autumn. 





Mr. Montague does not return to the Prince of 
Wales, as has been reported. 





Mr. George Rignold is likely to undertake the 
management of the Queen’s Theatre. 





Miss Ada Dyas will pay a flying visit to England 
this month, re-appearing at Daly's Theatre in July. 





Messrs. James and Thorne will shortly produce 
another old comedy, after the run of which ‘ Two 
Roses ” will be revived. 





Ambroise Thomas the composer and Gérdme the 
painter have been guests during the week of the 
King of the Netherlands. 





Rubinstein has just sent in to the Berlin opera- 
house a new opera on the subject of the Maccabees. 
Up to the present Rubinstein has not succeeded in 
stage production. 





Madlles Noemie and Clemence Waldteufel have 
arrived in town from Paris. Both ladies are clever 
vocalists, and the first is proficient on the harp, the 
second on the pianoforte. 

It is stated that during the autumn season at 
Booth’s, New York, Miss Cushman will appear in a 
grand Shakespearean revival, probably “ Henry 
VIII.”—supported by Mr. George Vandenhoff. 





The autumn Shakespearean season at the Lyceum, 
we understand, will include “ Richard III.” 
“ Macbeth,” and ‘ Othello” as well as ‘* Hamlet.” 





Q01, REGENT STREET, W. 


Mr. Irving and Miss Kate Bateman in the series. 


Miss Annie Goodall, who has been seriously 
indisposed for a considerable time, has fully re- 
covered, and will shortly make her reappearance on 
the stage in connection with Miss Evelyn’s company. 





Mr. George Coleman’s first benefit in London will 
take place at the Gaiety Theatre on Saturday morn- 
ing, June 13th, when Mrs. Fairfax, a lady well known 
in the fashionable and literary circles, will make her 
début as Julia, in ‘* The Hunchback.” 





At last English composers seem about to take the 
field with opera-bouffe. Mr. Frederick Clay will 
make the first essay on a book by Mr. Reece, and 
with Miss Kate Santley as a leading lady. The 
scene of first production will be Manchester. 





Mr. Joseph Hatton’s new novel “Clytie” ig 
dramatised and nearly ready for rehearsal. There 
is in it an episode recalling the Lady Twiss scandal. 
A woman (innocent in this case) is hunted down by 
the villain and exposed to the ire of the Lord 
Chamberlain. 





Mdme. Ristori his been engaged by Mr. Grau for 
a season in New York, commencing on March lst, 
1875. At her benefit in London, some few months 
since, Mdme. Ristori played in English the sleep- 
walking scene from ‘‘ Macbeth.” It is said that she 
is studying the entire play in the original, and will 
certainly be able to play it during her engagement in 
the United States. 





To-morrow afternoon Miss Kate Santley takes 
her benefit at the Gaiety Theatre, when she will 
appear for the first time as Margery in the ‘* Rough 
Diamond,” with Miss Amy Sheridan as Lady Plato 
and Mr. Edward Terry as Cousin Joe. Miss 
Santley, whose powers for musical comedy have 
notably improved of late, and who is now one of our 
cleverest artists in opera bouffe, will sing a new 
song composed for her by M. Charles Lecocq, and 
entitled ‘‘ My Castle in Spain.” 





“ Opritsciinik” by Tschaikowski has been wrongly 
set down as not worth a sneeze. On the contrary it 
has been voted by the Committee of Russian music 
the best lyric work of the season, and the author 
has received a prize of 300 roubles, which reaches 
the sum of £30. That is what it is to be a Russian 
composer. By the way, another Russian composer, 
or composeress, named Ella Adajewsky, has had a 
work of hers successfully produced at the Opéra 
Comique, Vienna. This is a comic opera of the 
provincial life in Russia, and is called the ‘ Boyard’s 
Daughter.” Ella is said to be fascinatingly pretty, 
enviably young, and possessed of great talent. 





The comfort of playgoers does not increase in 
proportion with the nice warm weather we are now 
enjoying. The time has just arrived when theatres, 
concert-halls, and exhibitions of all kinds, become 
almost unendurable. It is the middle of the London 
season, and now every place of entertainment is 
supposed to attract larger numbers of visitors than 
during any other period of the year, and yet there is 
probably no other period when these places are so 
absolutely uncomfortable. The managers of theatres 


bitions of London, seem to be, unaware of the incon- 
venience to which their patrons are exposed, for it is 
certain that any theatre where ventilation was 
properly studied would very quickly steal a march 
upon its rivals. There must be some means, either 
by the use of punkahs or other device, by which coo] 
air could be admitted in sufficient quantities to render 
a theatre comfortable; and in such a place as St. 
James’s Hall, where there are windows enough to 
construct a large glass house, it is unaccountable 
that better provision to render the atmosphere agree- 
able should not be made. Some fan-like arrange- 
ment is supposed to be in operation at the Criterion, 
a house which, considering it is buried in the earth, 
is not so hot as it might be. 





The Alexandra Palace scheme is bidding for 
popularity with a device favoured by continentaj 





and those who have the control of the different exhi-, 
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newspapers with a slack circulation. An exhibition 
has been held at the Hanover Square Rooms of 
various prizes and inducements to season ticket 
holders of the Alexandra Palace. These bonuses, 
which will be distributed among the ticket-holders 
on the lottery principle, consist of original paintings 
in ojl and water colours, statuettes, bronzes, por- 
celain, with engravings, photographs, and other good 
examples of art. These are each year to be divided 
among the season ticket holders of the Alexandra 
Palace, at the rate of one prize to every sixteen sub- 
scribers. The prizes are to differ very materially in 
value, and range from the best of £100, to those of 
one guinea. Still, it is argued on behalf of the 
Alexandra Palace, as for every thousand tickets sold 
two hundred guineas’ worth of prizes will be drawn 
for, “‘it cannot but happen that in the course of a 
few years nearly all the ticket holders will have 
profited in some way by their investment.” We 
should like to have some guarantee for that assurance. 
There are some people so unlucky in games of chance 
that they might subscribe for a century and the odds 
would never work round their way, even while all 
their neighbours were revelling in pictures, bronzes, 
porcelain and statuettes. The season ticket, how- 
ever, admits the subscriber to other privileges besides 
the chances of a prize. He may peril his immortal 
soul by visiting the grounds of the Palace on Sundays, 
and he may imbibe a quantity of philosophical and 
such like pernicious literature in the reading-room 
and library on week-days. Altogether we hope this 
Alexandra Palace allurement may prosper. The 
building has had more than its share of ill-luck: it 
is to be hoped that the evil days are now over. 





A great treat was offered to German scholars in 
Karl Blind’s lecture last Friday on Hans Sachs and 
the era of the Mastersingers. He devoted the 
chief part of his discourse to the vindication of the 
memory of the “ people’s Goethe of the sixteenth 
century,” who was held in high esteem by the learned 
men of his time. Herr Blind directed particular 
attention to the amount of work he accomplished. 
It is the fashion nowadays to refer to the improve- 
ment of the working and artisan class, but not one 
among them could equal the shoemaker of Nurem- 
berg. This wonderful man produced fifty-six 
tragedies, sixty eight comedies, sixty-two carnival 
pieces, hundreds of tales sacred and profane, over 
six thousand love and war songs, and many other 
addenda. In Longfellow’s lines on Nuremberg he has 
declared that the glory of the place rested on its 
people’s notabilities— 

“ Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, 
Win for thee the world’s regard, 
But thy painter, Albert Diirer, 

And Hans Sachs, thy cobbler-bard.”’ 
The lecturer showed the affiliation which existed 
between the Minnesingers and the Mastersingers, 
and pointed out that they were by no means of 
aristocratic race, since they numbered in their 
ranks ‘‘a fisherman, a smith, a glass-blower, a 
schoolmaster, and a Jew, who has left some Posa- 
like verses on the freedom of thought.” 





For those feeble souls who worry Royalty with 
musical and poetical offerings, we have an instructive 
little story. An amateur authoress of Liverpool, 
whose name we divulge not, addressed a ‘* poem ” to 
the Queen on her birthday last week. Of course the 
“poem” was of the weakest order—ill-spelt, 
unmeterical, and containing false rhymes. Such 
offerings to the ‘revered, beloved” of the Poet 
Laureate are usually of one pattern. The Liverpool 
lady’s muse trickled out in this fashion : 

Noble Lady, happy Queen, 
How the land resounds to-day, 
With thy fondled name, Victoria, 
And Victorous 
Flower of May. 
The Arcadian character of the Queen’s birthday, as 
it is kept in every country village, formed the subject 
of the third verse: 
Pleasure everywhere does beam, 
From lads and lasses on the village green, 
Who are decked in all their gayest sheen. 
Happier faces were never seen, 
For ’tis the Birthday of their 
Lady Queen. 





Then the authoress waxed familiar with the occupants 
of Buckingham Palace, and took to calling a certain 
superb personage “ Marie.” We wonder she did not 
venture on “ Polly.” 


Dear Lady, for thee ’tas been a happy year, 
Scarce a sorrow, and never a tear, 
Only of joy, for thou hast another gem 
Placed in thy Royal Diadem, 
*Tis a gem we are so proud to see, 
Not only for its worth, or its brilliancy, 
Or that *twas plucked from an Imperial race, 
But for its sweet perfection of womanly grace, 
Yes, Marie, thou art welcome to this land of ours, 
And thou shalt be one of its fairest flowers ; 
Tis a land that is peopled with brave and free, 
Tis a land of peace and liberty ; 
And Marie, we pray for thy happiness, since 
Thou did’st come as the Bride of our 

Sailor Prince. 


All this sorry effusion, and more than we have 
quoted, was absolutely written out and posted to her 
Majesty. In'due course—three days after despatch 
—the stuff came back, with a notification from Sir 
Thomas Biddulph that it was ‘ contrary to rule for 
her Majesty to receive manuscript or occasional 
poetry.” A most salutary rule, say we. Why 
should a crowned head be plagued with trash which 
no publisher or newspaper editor would look at? 
Poetasters and musicasters, henceforth ye are 
foiled ! 





SHOWS UNDER A CLOUD. 





The great International Exhibition, intended to 
run for ten years, with prospect of perpetuity, is a 
confessed failure, and shuts up at the end of this 
season. Four summers’ experience of that big 
antarchitectural warehouse has proved sufficient to 
shake the confidence of Britons in a permanent 
Exhibition. There was a freshness about the idea 
when first started by Prince Albert, which was well 
calculated to fire people with enthusiasm. A 
gathering of all peoples and products under a noble 
palace of glass and iron surmounting growing trees 
and filled with flowers and foliage, besides the silks and 
satins,the jewels and velvets and all the rich ornaments 
and luxuries of life. Painting, architecture, sculpture, 
music, were all enlisted in the cause; and there 
was beside an element of attraction in the wonderful 
variety of costume brought by visitors from every 
quarter of the globe. For the notion was new, and 
curiosity attracted the dwellers upon earth. They 
came from Ind and Cathay, Elburz and all the 
Caucasus: Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia and inJudea. The 
dwellers in Judea, by the way, are generally to the 
fore where money is to be spent andthe good things 
of the world enjoyed. Now such a design as this 
was all very well in °51; it was novel, fresh, and 
well carried out. Nor was there much harm in 
repeating the experiment in ’62, though by this time 
the commercial spirit was beginning to get the upper 
hand of the artistic and humanitarian spirit. But 
with ’62 the Exhibition should have been given up. 
Europe had caught the trick of it, and imitated it in 
various capitals. Paris and Vienna helped to expose 
the hollowness of a system of display which was con- 
verting the national buildings of countries into enor- 
mous shops, and each metropolis into a den of extor- 
tioners. The rapacity of Viennese and Parisians 
was a fine commentary upon that international 
good-fellowship which Exhibitions were supposed to 
foster. The “peace on earth’ presumably en- 
couraged by them had a new reading :— “In terra 
rapax.” And from the London and Continental 
Exhibitions of the sixties the descent was swift to 
the London annual exposures of the seventies. By 
this time we had given up all idea of the wsthetica) 
value of a world in art. We went in exclusively for 
the commercial aspect. Architectural effect was 
abandoned, and instead of naves and transepts 
meeting under a noble dome where the visitors could 
assemble, and fill their minds with some idea of 
magnificence, we constructed narrow poky corridors 
upstairs and downstairs, running square as a Bath 
brick, and with about as much beauty about them. 
In these long, straight, narrow passages, whicl 
wanted even the grace of an arch to compare them 
with railway tunnels, all sorts of manufactures were 


stowed in a hard, unpicturesque, matter-of-fact 
way, as though some Gradgrind had had the arrange- 
ment of them. There was no relief to the monotony 
of these rectangular tunnels—no widening into a 
spacious area—nothing for the visitors to do but 
trudge round and round them till wearied out. It is 
true a huge Hall adjoined (for which an extra charge 
of admission was demanded) ; but this Hall was no 
component part of the Exhibition; nothing was 
exposed in it, save the mediocrity of some second- 
rate singers and players now andthen. Lastly— 
and this brings us to the present year—the refresh- 
ment department broke down. It only wanted this 
to seal the fate of the International. For the 
former admirable arrangements of the caterers, a 
system of flat beer and stale sandwiches was sub- 
stituted. Then the attendance of visitors fell off 
fatally ; for they were not only tired to death by the 
corridors but they were starved by the contractors. 
So the end has come, and it was well deserved. 
These big shows had lost all hold of the artistic 
spirit, and even of the spectacular capacity: they 
had become huge shops, and like other shops they 
have to put up the shutters and advertise ‘ To Let.’ 

Besides the International enterprise, the Albert 
Hall is labouring under the winds of misfortune. 
Despite all the backing of the great, that big show- 
place is in urgent need of money. Circulars have 
been sent to the seatholders and proprietors calling 
attention to the fact. What remedy will be 
suggested? Will the thousand-guinea possessors of 
the privilege of sitting down in the Albert Hall and 
seeing a vocalist sing—will these happy possessors 
spare a little more money—say another little 250 or 
500 a piece? If they do, how long will the new 
supply last? As long, perhaps, as the old—another 
three years or so. And then another haul will be 
needed. There are local disadvantages which make 
the Albert Hall a sort of White Elephant. It is out 
of humanity’s reach for any of the practical purposes 
of entertainment; it is only good for exceptions! 
displays—a Czar’s visit or a Shah’s. It is chiefly 
tolerable inside for its optical effect when filled with 
brightly dressed women and scarlet uniforms. But 
that chance comes about twice in three years; and 
the whistle is rather too unwieldy to pay,for to that 
extent. Scarcely the highest influence will keep up 
an enterprise like this when the building is remote, 
the means of attraction expensive, and the public 
shy. 

Lastly—and this confession is to be made sadly 
and most unwillingly—the Crystal Palace is not 
flourishing financially. This is certainly the most 
deserving Big Show of all. It has abandoned to 
a certain extent the big pretension of scientific 
instruction and mental improvement with which it 
was started, but it has not abandoned a regard for 
beauty, diversity, the ornamental arts, the best of 
music, and an occasional excursion into the legiti- 
mate drama. It has tried to cater for all tastes and 
to fill all spheres of entertainment, from royal 
receptions to Foresters’ Fétes, from the monarchs 
of Asia and Africa to the Licensed Victuallers of 
Islington and Shoreditch. It has nevertheless 
never vulgarised its program; however popular 
that program may have occasionally been, it has 
never been coarse. On the other hand, high 
art has always been stimulated at the Crystal 
Palace. And the building at Sydenham with its 
lofty shining roof, its noble spaces, its rich courts, 
its fine terraces, gardens, fountains, and the splendid 
sweep of country which stretches from under its 
baleonies to the remote distance: all this is the 
constant envy and admiration of foreigners who pay 
their visits to us in summer-time. And still the 
Crystal Palace does not receive the encouragement 
it merits. The appearance of the interior this 
spring (save when the Czar was present) has been 
depressing. Much may have been due no doubt to 
the inclemency of the weather, and this may account 
for the absence of the festoons so gaily dight, the 
baskets of flowers pending from the roof, the 
bloom and brightness through transept and nave. 
All May passed over‘vacant beds in the grounds. 
Of old these grounds have been the scene 
of constant activity, whatever month it might 
ve; gardeners rolling here, digging there, planting 





out yonder, and keeping everything in spick- 
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and-span order. At’ present there is rest about the 
Palace, but is it the rest of economy, of forced 
inactivity? If so it is a reproach to this country. 
And it is a standing reproach that the directors have 
never been enabled to rebuild the burnt tropical 
department from the day of the fire till now. How 
much money have we wasted on foolish commerce- 
shows and big buildings, and done nothing to restore 
a national monument of beauty like this! If the 
public means of support were not forthcoming—that 
is to say could not be collected in sufficient bulk to 
sustain the enormous expense of an establishment 
like Sydenham, why has not the State voted a 
subsidy? The true memorial of the first and best 
Exhibition, the very glass palace of 1851, and the 
best commemoration of Prince Albert's services to 
England is represented by the building on Syden- 
ham-hill and not in the poky lobbies which will 
shortly be to let at South Kensington. 








OLD WAYS OF MAKING MUSIC. 





In the days of Queen Elizabeth every gentleman 
was expected to be able to sing at sight. More than 
this, he was given credit for being so versed in 
elements of part-singing as to be able to sing an 
extemporaneous part to any given theme in plain, 
even notes. This accomplishment was one ordi- 
narily within the command of gentleman, professor, 
and priest. Those who made music their further 
study proceeded to the exercises on counterpoint, 
and lastly to the making of music, by composing 
and setting any given number of parts to a madrigal, 
mass, or motet. There was no lack of masters, for 
every church had its choirmaster, organist, and 
singing-men, one and all fairly competent to teach 
“the prick song” so far as extemporaneous 
‘descant,” as it was called. There were books 
laying down the laws of the combination of voices, 
but these were not in ordinary use. And in England 
until the publication of the art of descant and 
setting of parts by Thomas Morley (1597) there was 
no book of instruction on any system in the English 
language. But our Cathedral professors of counterpoint 
were well versed in the theoretical works by the 
Italians, and the list of musical grammars quoted 
by Thomas Morley is a formidable one. And yet 
Morley was comparatively a child in harmony to 
William Byrde his master. The handbooks in those 
days were Rasselius, Listenius, Lossius, Aron, the 
two Fabers and Calvisius. The larger books were 
Gafurius, Glarean, and their followers, Zaccone, 
Zarlino, and an army of belligerents who fought 
over their points with all the chivalry of the knights 
of old, ‘ They wrangled for a trifle,”’ says Morley, 
‘‘and sometimes I would have sworn they would 
have gone to round buffets; but fists were no 
visitors of ears, and all parted friends.” The master 
generally carried a book of themes on plain song in 
his pocket; and so, when “ walking in the fields,” if 
he could catch hold of a victim, “‘ he would sing the 
plain song and make his companion extemporise a 
descant. And the plain song singer and the descanter 
soon fell into contention, each defending his own 
way for the best.’ A musician was ranked by his 
powers in descant, and the unfavourable judgment 
ran in terms like these: ‘‘ Ah! he is no descanter ; 
there is no stuff in him; I will not give two pins 
for him. A man in these days must be drowned in 
descant, and must be able to wrest and wring in 
hard points upon a plain song or he cannot be 
esteemed a descanter.’ The common mode of 
teaching this gladiatorial display over a simple 
theme was by word of mouth; and the printed books 
of instruction were thrown into the form of dialogues 
between the master and his pupils. Morley’s 
treatise, developing his mode of counterpointing and 
construction of vocal consorts, is written in conver- 
gations between himself and two of his pupils, 
one a tolerable amateur, and the other a perfect 
ignoramus, a regular beginner. The book opens 
with an anecdote. The unhappy ignoramus 
had been invited to aconvivial party ; and, the feeding 
over and the solatium of the well-filled glass fol- 
lowing, the visitor was called upon for his “ descant” 

upon « proffered plain song. He professed his in- 















































































































ability to comply with the call—an excuse received 
with suspicion and partial incredibility. But the 
madrigal books being opened it was found the young 
gentleman could not take his part, and he was forth- 
with basketed, and treated as a muff. The next day 
he found out his brother, and both went off to the 
master to be cured of his infirmity. He was at once 
set to sing from notes, and being troubled with a 
short memory, he says he “‘ was like a pot with a 
wide mouth that receiveth quickly and letteth out as 
quickly.” He learns the vocal gamut of twenty notes, 
for ‘‘ below G gamut is only a kind of humming, and 
above E la is only a kind of constrained shrieking.” 
He is then taught the different times, and “ the 
strokes of the times.’”’ The “times” are a stiff 
study. Morley remarks, “if a man would engulf 
himself in learning to sing, he would find it a matter 
not only hard, but almost impossible, to set them 
all down. The pupil is at once set to sing some lively 
four-part songs, some to words and many with none. 
The refrain to some is this— 
“ Tittle, tittle, est Amen, 
When you have done, begin again.” 

Notes and times occupy the first part of Morley’s 
Vade Mecum on music. He says he was ‘ engulfed 
in the diversities of the old masters,” and he knew 
not‘ who to trust or who to believe.” ‘‘ Then, when 
he had come toa solution and clearing of his doubts, 
and set out his own precepts, he found he was con- 
futed by Taverner and Fairfax, and an infinite more, 
whose names it would be too tedious to mention.” 
‘* It was tiresome work ; like a great sea. I laid it 
aside. It was foolishly begun and shamefully left 
off, but at last I resolved to go through the pain, 
labour, and expense. Oh, what toil it has been to 
tumble, toss, and search so many books; none can 
fully understand but he who hath done the like.” 
He hopes many will reap the benefit of his labours, 
and ‘‘as to the ignorant asses who take upon them 
to lead others, none more blind than themselves,” 
he overpasses them as unworthy of notice or answer. 
“They snarl, huggermugger, bite, discredit, and 
maliciously go about to take away the livings of 
honest men; they themselves fattening upon a 
system of teaching not half of that which in this 
book may be found.” -‘There be many,” he adds, 
‘‘ who call themselves great descanters, but they are 
all of one mould, and the best stark naught.” 

The second part is on counterpoint, fugue, and 
reply, canon, and all subjects necessary to know to 
be able to make ‘ written song.” Morley here sets 
to work to make his pupil a first-rate ‘‘ Descanter” 
—one that can sing ‘‘ extempore any part upon a 
plain song”—and something more. He teaches 
intervals, consonants and dissonants as he makes 
his way on; successions rising and falling, bindings 
and retards, mingling of concords and discords, 
and has a capital disquisition upon cadences. He 
does not put melodies to a grand bass, or harmony 
to a plain chant, but sings a song upon a given 
theme, enriched with every variety of rhythm. His 
examples are oftentimes capital little madrigals. 
And these he does without the blessings of 
major ninths, diminished sevenths, and increased 
sixths. He finds fault with the madrigals, and 
scolds the great Italian masters of his time for 
their carelessness and mistakes. Modern com- 
posers may take a lesson from him when he com- 
plains that the cadences pretend to close where there 
is neither cadence nor close. He is rich in rule and 
example, upon fugue, points, replies, inversions, and 
all other craft. This wise instruction is carried 
on in the gayest and most amusing way, the supposed 
examples of the two students being made to contain 
cunning slips in contrapuntal emergencies, and occa- 
sionally even in his own illustrations. The themes 
for the plain song are for the most part his own 


plain ways, upon a given song; then you can go 
and practise harder ways, such as those per arsin 
et thesin—a species more difficulé and more 
majestic.” He passes a high eulogy on William 
Byrde, his old master, and on Alphonso, his master’s 
friend, who vied with each other in devising the 
utmost difficulties in these strategic encounters. 
William Byrde’s counterpoint in forty parts is 
spoken of, and a famous plain song, ‘ Miserere,” 
by George Waterhouse, is quoted as consisting of 
some thousand different ways of disposing of the 
plain chant, ‘‘ every one different and several from 
another.” The authdr “ hopes this extraordinary 
composition may be published for the benefit of the 
world generally, and for Mr. George Waterhouse 
his own perpetual glory.” Byrde, Alphonso, and 
Waterhouse were always canonising; and ‘“‘ whoso 
will be excellent in music must both spend much 
time in practice and look over the doings of other 
men.” 


The third portion of this curious, instructive, and 
amusing work is the rule of making music-composi- 
tions—in place of mere points, imitations, strettos, 
and the like. The author cautions his two pupils 
against the lust for discords, ‘‘ breaking Priscian’s 
head to the very brain;” against vulgar counter- 
point, ‘ Sellinger’s round, Grégory Walker, and 
Barber’s shop descant,” ‘learning that is heard 
amongst the barbers and fiddlers more common than 
any other.” And he deprecates too great use and 
reliance on inversion, and the tricks played with the 
themes. The higher developnient and continual 
element of these early days, consisting in all kinds 
of conjuring with the plain song, one voice singing 
it twice over and another three times over, whilst 
the leader was precenting it once. Then the descant 
was tormented in the most ingenious way—some 
voices singing it backwards, some forwards in 
driving notes ; some in one time, others in another, 
twisting and wresting the air, and keeping no key, 
in order to show ‘“ much matter in small bounds” 
—‘‘a mere show of cunning at the loss of delightful- 
ness and pleasure.” It seems the fashion of worry- 
ing one with an ugly theme, and jumping helter 
skelter into all sorts of songs, is no new one; and 
that in all times there has been a restlessness after 
a higher development, and an attempt at a capture 
of the emotions. Morley denounces all studied 
“unpleasantness” in composition, and speaks 
seornfully of the conceit ‘of glorying in deceiving 
the ears of the auditors.” . After this, he gives 
some ingenious tables for the order and con- 
tents of the chords in four, five, six, and seven 
parts; and some valuable forms for cadences— 
cadences to be used “in madrigals, canzonets, 
pavans, and galliards,” and cadences “ with bindings, 
long notes, and greater deliberation, suitable for 
motets and other grave compositions. These ex- 
amples for classes and choirs of four, five, and six 
parts are exceedingly clear and ingenious, thoroughly 
English in thought and style, and worthy of sedulous 
study by all composers desirous of writing in the 
old madrigalian school. He gives four-part music 
on the eight tones of the Gregorian chant, which he 
considers to be ‘‘ shadows of the Greek modi, whereof 
Boethius and Glarean have written so much.” He 
complains that those who, although priests, avoid 
making motets, and employ their pens in inditing 
‘infinite volumes of madrigals and canzonets, and 
other such agreeable music—wanton and pleasing, 
but not properly belonging to the cloth.” Then 
there are the madrigals by “‘the yong yonkers,” 
‘backbiters, haters, and censurers of their betters— 
aver ready to condemn others, yet themselves com- 
nitting notorious faults, and getting into scrapes, 
vhich if heard in grave and solemn music, would 
be soon spied out and visited as offensive.” He calls 





inventions ; here and there is an ancient canto-fermo, 
from the scarce books of old St. Paul’s. At one point 
the author observes, ‘' If the Canon were composed not 
upon a plain song made on purpose for the descant. 
but upon a common plain song or hymn, such as here- 
tofore have been used in our churches, it would be 
much harder to do.’ This second part conclude: 
with the advice ‘when you have perfected yoursel: 


in your descant, and these plain ways of carfon, and 
can, at first sight, sing two parts in one, in these 


‘ven upon Croce to amend his ways, and brings him up 
vefore the judgment-seat of Zerlino; and recommends 
he example of Byrde and the sect of Purists, who 
vould no more think of taking two perfect chords 
f one kind in succession, than of committing the 
orrid “ sacrilege of spurning against the image of a 
aint.” This third part is brilliant with clever 
ettings of four, five, six, seven, and eight voices, 
irst set wrong by the pupil, then talked over by the 


master and pupils, and finally put right and made 
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perfect. Sometimes we read “the faults are like 
unto an hereditary leprosy in a man’s body—incurable 
without the dissolution of the whole.” The life and 
form in these masterly exercises are glorious light, 
in comparison with the dead, dull, dark, and doleful 
counterpoints of our modern grammarians. The 
specimens in the madrigal style are delicious ; in the 
Canonic school, awful—like passing through the 
fire and water in the mysteries of Isis. 

With regard to the emotional element, Thomas 
Morley is brimful of most excellent advice, showing 
his disciples how to set the most solemn and pas- 
sionate words with their appropriate and best ex- 
pression, so as ‘‘ to carry the spirit and show it in 
the nature of the music.” He then complains most 
bitterly of the cathedral singers of his day—who 
‘‘only seek to cry louder in the Quire than their 
fellows, and are quite incapable of expressing the 
music as it ought to be. They have no devotion, no 
passion, nothing whereby to draw the hearer in 
chains of gold by the ears, to the consideration of 
holy things.” After giving examples of all sorts of 
part-songs—and many dances, and other secular 
compositions—he falls into his peroration—a shrewd, 
lively, and remarkable production. He has written 
a good book but cannot compel any one to real it. 
The horse may be brought to the water, but if he 
won’t drink, he will go back in peace to his stable. 
But, forsooth, now-a-days the ignoramus will not 
read, nor will he return quietly to his stable, but will 
‘‘ kick, and backbite, and malign one who with 
great labour and pain has done all he could to 
benefit him.” He eoncludes with hoping soon to 
see in print ‘the never-enough-to-be-praised travails 
of Master Waterhouse, whose flowing and most sweet 
springs may be sufficient to quench the thirst of the 
most insatiate scholar whatsoever.”’ 

In Morley’s time Germany gave the musical 
world two good teaching books from the pens of 
Sebald Hayden and Calvisius, and the latter has 
been reprinted by Chrysander. Then came Fur. 
Kalvisch or Calvisius had taught Handel, and 
Fux, the dapper canon-pianoforte-composer Muzio 
Clementi. Morley had taught Gibbons, Lawes and 
Henry Purcell. Morley teaches living counter- 
point, language-rhythms, rhythmic swing, poetical 
measure, song and parts to our own vernacular, 
and for English lads who intend to write music, 
especially vocal music, there is no syntax and 
sample to equal that in his book. It is prolix and 
overdone, but this is easy of amendment. 





WANTED A NATIONAL AIR. 





The absence of any representative, national, or 
gubernatorial air for France just now is getting 
quite a serious thing for the officials of that country. 
Last week we alluded to the embarrassment at 
Havre when the English volunteers desired to salute 
the French flag and there was no French tune to 
accompany the honour. A shifty selection from 
Bellini’s ‘‘ Puritani” had to do memorial duty for 
all the glory and historical splendour of France! 
Again we hear of a similar difficulty occurring at a 
banquet of the British Ambassador in Paris. The 
Times correspondent informs us that Lord Lyons 
gave his annual dinner to celebrate the Queen’s 
birthday. It was a full dress banquet, to which 
about sixty guests sat down, including the members 
of the Embassy in uniform. In the garden of the 
Embassy, just outside the great dining-room, which 
some may remember when it was used as a chapel, 
the numerous and excellent band of the Garde 
Républicaine was stationed. After dinner, when 
Lord Lyons proposed ‘‘Hér Majesty’s Health,” it 
struck up “‘ God save the Queen” in excellent style. 
Then the Ambassador proposed ‘‘ The Health of the 
President of the Republic,” which was duly honoured. 
But, says the Times writer, there was a momentary 
pause in the musical response, hardly observable, but 
giving the idea that the conductor was not quite clear 
what ought to be played. Before any one had time 
to note the hesitation the band dashed off a salute 
—a matter of a few bars. A salute—a flourish of a 
few bars—to the typified power and genius of 


France! Why it was as though one should bestow | 





&@ passing nod on a monarch, as though some 
ceremonious mayor should condense the Address to 
& royal visitor into the formula, ‘‘ Glad to see you, 
old chap.” But after all, in the musical partizan- 
ship and poverty of France, what was the Republican 
Guard to do? The “ Marseillaise” might suit M. 
Gambetta, or even the Bonapartists, since it) was 
authorized and much played at the commencement 
of the war, which fills so deplorable a page in the 
annals of the dynasty they seek to restore. 
But it would hardly do for the Conservative majority 
now supposed to govern France. ‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie” is reserved for Imperialist banquets. The 
Times suggests that there are a number of good 
tunes out of place at the present time, and to be had 
for the taking. The ‘ Parisienne” was much in 
vogue after 1830, but has dropped into oblivion, and 
‘“‘Mourir pour la Patrie”—a sentiment any Sove- 
reign, President, or General might endorse—had a 
tremendous run in 1848. ‘Vive Henri IV.” is 
rather antiquated, but the substitution of a V. for a 
IV. would render it very melodious music in the 
ears of some near and dear friends of the Marshal. 
He ought to have a tune of his own, the more so as 
most distinguished military leaders have had some 
well-known and popular air associated with their 
names. That of Marlborough has come down to our 
time; bluff old Bugeaud’s famous ‘ Casquette 
Song” is still fondly associated with him by the 
Army; Blucher’s Hussaren Lied” holds its own; 
Marshal O’Donell had his march; Riego and Gari- 
baldi have their hymns. From the most illustrious 
commanders, in short, down to the Guerilla leaders 
and Condottieri—all are provided with music except 
the Marshal-President of the French Republic. The 
Times concludes by urging some patriotic composer 
to step forward and fill the void. 

The advice is salutary, but it is like asking a 
patriot to ‘‘ save the country” at some epoch of the 
country’s distress. National airs no more than 
national impulses are to be called forth by a mere 
individual will. Noman can write one of these tunes 
to order, or merely because he would like to write it. 
France is not the only European State destitute of a 
special melody. Prussia has none, but borrows our 
‘¢God save the Queen” with a mere variation of the 
verse; and “Heil Dir im Siegeskranz, Vater des 
Vaterlands” jogs along to the familiar strains. Dr. 
John Bull’s tune also did duty formerly for Austria 
and Russia: all the black eagles, single and double- 
headed, had a share init. But Haydn’s “ God pre- 
serve the Emperor” displaced it in Austrig, and the 
Russian national air is now likewise an exclusive 
one, as. everybody has had recent opportunities for 
learning. Then Prussia also thought it time to have 
& special tune of her own, and Sir Michael Costa 
received a commission and composed what was ex- 
pected to be the new national song for Prussia; and 
this was introduced and published in Berlin under 
royal auspices. But the new national song died 
almost as soon as it was born, despite the undoubted 
ability employed upon its creation, despite the 
urgency for its appearance, and despite the kingly 
desire. Proving once more that national airs cannot 
be made to order, but somehow spring into being 
through some popular spontaneous impulse which is 
reflected in the mind of thecomposer. The Zeitgeist, 
as the Germans call that mysterious abstraction the 
spirit of the age—the Zeitgeist and the artist come 
for once into accord, and a melody is born in tune 
with the universal aspirations and henceforward 
identified with the cause or circumstance it celebrates. 
It is in vain that any high person shall say to any 
clever person, Now go into that room and write a 
national melody. 

We have a more practical suggestion for poor 
tuneless France than that of our big contemporary. 
It is no use advertising for a patriot to appear and 
evoke the magic chords. All the little States—even 
wee Belgium—have tunes of their own; why should 
Gaul remain without a temporary expedient, say a 
Septennataise or a Maréchale? Now we have some- 
where or other on English publishing shelves a 
dozen or so lyrical Blessings on the Prince of Wales 
and other members of the royal family, which the 
one successful anthem on the Heir Apparent called 
imto being. Could not one of these be “ adapted” 


pe 


to meet the need of the French Government? We 
are rather prone to use up the productions of the 
Paris stage for our own amusement; we might 
return the favour to a friendly nation in the musico- 
political way. Monsieur is quite welcome to half a 
dozen of our chansons manquées ; and a deft French 
composer might turn some ‘O let us please our 
Prince,” or “ Another Royal Boy” into a “ Hymne 
i l’Assemblée,” a “ Chanson du Septennat,” or an 
“ Honneur & MacMahon”—a name which has 
obvious advantages of rhyming with ‘ chanson,” 
* oélébrons,” ‘ fétons,” and then (if circumstances 
alter) with ‘ pleurons,” ‘ hurlons,” ‘* chassons,” 
‘* poltron,” and so forth. 





THE BELLEW SUBSCRIPTION. 





Mr. Wilkie Collins has addressed the following 
circular letter to the press : 

Sin,—A few weeks since the friends of Mr. J. M. 
Bellew announced, by public advertisement, that 
he was suffering from serious illness, which 
rendered it impossible for him to pursue his 
vocation as a reader from the works of the poets 
and prose-writers of England, and which made it 
necessary to request for him such pecuniary 
assistance as the sympathy of the public might be 
disposed to offer. 

The appeal thus made, and already most kindly 
received, has produced in certain quarters a feeling 
of surprise as well as of regret. Permit me, sir, to 
alleviate that surprise by stating plainly that if Mr. 
Bellew had thought more of himself and less of others 
there might have been no need of appealing to the 
public in his case. Throughout his career he has 
largely devoted the proceeds of his readings to 
charitable purposes. In the first four years of his 
residence in London he contributed (by preaching 
and reading) £5000 to the charitable institutions of 
the metropolis. The St. Anne’s Orphan Asylum, 
the Hospital for Incurables, the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools, and the Philanthropic Society of 
London are some among the benevolent institutions 
which have profited by his disinterested exertions in 
the days of his health and his prosperity. Is it 
claiming too much to ask that he may not be for- 
gotten in the days of his adversity, when he sorely 
needs the help which he has hitherto unreservedly 
given to others ?—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ' ‘Wiuxrs Cours. 

90, Gloucester-place, W., June 1. 

P. §.—Subseriptions can be paid to the account of 
the Bellew Fund, London and Westminister Branch 
Bank, Stratford-place, London, W. 
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DR. ARNE'S “ WHITTINGTON’S FEAST.” 





To tum Eprror. 

Sin,—Can any of your readers inform moe when 
and where Dr. Arne’s “ Whittington’s Feast,"—a 
burlesque upon Handel’s “ Alexander's Feast,”— 
was performed, and was it ever printed ?—Yours 


obediently, 


—_—_—_— 
ITALY. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Miran, May 27th. 

The Scala was on Monday crowded in every part. 
The oceasion was the second performance of Verdi’s 
Messa da Requiem, which on Friday created such & 
profound impression at St. Mark’s Church: So great 
was the public expectation, that four hours before 
the hour announced for the commencement of the 
Mass the doors of the theatre were besieged by eager 
crowds, who, the instant the doors were opened, 
filled to overflowing every unreserved seat and all 
thestanding-room. At an early hour, too, the reserved 
seats and boxes were crowded, and most of the boxes 
contained six, eight, and even ten persons. 18,000 
franes were taken at the doors. The executants of 
the Mass were the same as on Friday, and Verdi 
again directed. Some few minutes before the hour 
of commencement the vast audience awaited in 

on 





silence the coming on the stage of Verdi and the 





' 
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principal singers. Precisely at nine o’clock the 
doors at the back of the stage were thrown open, 
and Mdlles. Stolz and Waldmann, with Capponi and 
Majni made their appearance. They were saluted 
but coldly, the applause being reserved for Verdi, 
who, when he made his entrance was saluted by 
repeated and long-continued applause. Some time 
elapsed before silence could be obtained, so enthusi- 
astic was the reception of the gran maestro. At 
length, when calm was secured, Verdi took in hand 
the bAton, and at that moment the most supreme 
silence reigned. 

Verdi's Memorial Mass commences with the Re- 
quiem aternam and Kyrie eleison, sung by a four- 
part chorus; after a brief introduction by the con- 
trabassi, the voices begin, accompanied by the strings 
with sordini. After a few melancholy bars in the 
minor mode, the major is commenced by a chorale 
for voices alone, a piece of genuine church music 
all antica. The entrance of the tenor in the Kyrie, 
followed by the other parts is most beautiful. The 
Dies ire commences with a real burst of genius. A 
most powerful effect is obtained by the clamorous 
outburst of the chorus which announces the tre- 
mendous wrath of the Lord. The sonorousness at 
first impetuous, almost violent, decreases little by 
little ; the tenors, contraltos, and sopranos respond 
softly, as though overcome by some great fear, Dies 
ira, Dies ira, Dies ire, preparing the Tuba mirum, 
announced by the sound of trumpets, near and 
distant, and which has a thrilling effect. Mors 
stupebit is sung by the bass with an original ac- 
companiment of the gran cassa, after which the 
sopranos commence the subject of a fugue, developed 
with much clearness and certainty. The finale of 
this fugue is charming, and serves to prepare the 
terzettino, Quid sum miser, notable for the elegant 
simplicity of idea, and for the fagotto accompani- 
ment. Also here a well-idead cadenza prepares a 
quartet with chorus. This piece is of majestic 
mould, religiously severe; there are some repeated 
cries of Salva, Salva, of most powerful effect, and 
in it is to be noticed the great sonority which Verdi 
obtains with simple means. The first phrase of the 
duet for soprano and mezzo-soprano, Recordare 
Jesu pie, is original and melodious, and was executed 
& meraviglia by the Signori Stolz and Waldmann. 
The duet portion Querens me is really delicious. 
The air of the tenor, Ingemisco, belongs to the 
dramatic order, and is of great effect, the orchestra- 
tion being stupendous. The air of the basso is 
magnificent—ponderous on the words Confutatis 
maledictis, and softening at the Oro supplez et acclivis. 
The Dies ire finishes as it commences, that is 
stupendously, with a quartetto and chorus, a com- 
plicated piece, touchingly inspired. The offertory, 
in the form of a quartetto (Domine Jesu Christi), 
is highly religious; the violoncelli accompany the 
tenor and mezzo-soprano ; and when the four voices 
unite the accompaniment is made by the violini a 
rondino. The tenor solo Hostias et preces has a 
religious character, but developes dramatically. The 
peroration is grand. The last bars of this offertory 
are played by the violins with deliciously sweet effect. 

The fugue for double chorus and double theme, 
Sanctus, is very complicated, and studied from the 
score would show how Verdi has penetrated the 
mysteries of composition and the difficulties of 
counterpoint. One of the best pieces, and likely 
to be the most popular, is the Agnus Dei, a duet 
for soprano and mezzo-soprano with chorus. Here 
one does not know whether most to admire the 
maestro or the inventor, for it is a real trovata. 
The soprano and mezzo-soprano sing a beautiful 
melody, a kind of singing recitative in unison, but 


at the distance of an entire octave. The phrase is |. 


executed three times, and each time is repeated by 
the chorus, and always with a varied accompaniment. 
The trovata of this Agnus Dei consists especially 
in the interval of the octave, in the form and in the 
variety of the accompaniment. A terzettino for 
mezzo-soprano, tenor, and basso follows. The first 
bars of the tenor and mezzo-soprano are accompanied 
by a tremolo of the strings. Then the three voices 
unite, without accompaniment, until the repetition of 
the Requiem aternam dona eit Domine. Notice- 
able is the beautiful melody Ht lux perpetua, which 








develops, extends, and finishes with a beautiful 
decrescendo. 

Verdi, without in the least imitating Rossini, 
has written in the last part of his Mass a piece 
which can bear comparison with the famous 
“Inflammatus” of the “ Stabat Mater.” Rossini 
simply managed a single idea with all his concise 
and effective robustness. In the Libera Domine 
of Verdi the voice of the soprano predominates in 
the whole of a piece formed of various parts; rich in 
development, and intrecci, amongst which is a fugue. 
In the first bars to the short energetic phrase of the 
soprano the chorus responds, murmuring some notes 
spoken without time, as the people in church do. 
Again at the words Dum veneris judicare, the solo of 
the soprano has an incentiveness which provokes 
another outburst of Dies ire. After so much 
excitement there is much need of repose; and the 
Luz perpetua shines forth brilliantly but tranquilly 
in a melody sweet and sad, accompanied by the 
chorus. In the midst of the final fugue there is the 
bold introduction of a slow but dramatic phrase for 
the soprano, and the effect of that despairing voice 
is indeed piercing. Here Verdi had one of those 
inspirations in which the heart and mind accord with 
each other. The fugue is then re-taken up, but does 
not finish with one of the usual noisy and architec- 
tural cadences. The soprano interrupts the chorus 
to murmur the Libera me de morte eterna. The 
chorus responds (sotto voce) Dum veneris judicare, 
and then after a short crescendo the soprano 
murmurs again her prayer on a low C, more 
said than sung. The chorus repeats the same 
note, and the Messa finishes with a delicate shading 
as of a little cloud of incense. 

In art we have two great models of Requiems: that 
of Mozart, sweet, solemn, and inspired, essentially 
dramatic, and sometimes even theatrical; while that 
of Cherubini is more in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the great schools of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Mozart moves, fascinates, 
delights; Cherubini infuses into the soul a calm, 
resigned sadness. We weep with Mozart; with 
Cherubini we think of the fallibility of earthly 
things. Verdi has not taken from either; he has 
not the sweet aspect of Mozart, nor the grave bearing 
of Cherubini, for the simple reason that he has a 
physiognomy peculiarly his own. Joseph Verdi is a 
composer sui generis, in whom not only the imagi- 
nation, but his very doctrine has developed, almost 
independent of contact with or imitation of others. 
We have for consequence that his Messa da Requiem 
resembles very little the church music of other times 
and of other masters. Its principal charactaristic 
is the happy fusion of the religious with the dramatic 
element; and I would wish your readers to under- 
stand that I do not intend theatrical for dramatic, 
for of theatrical there are but few traces, which 
however do not change or offend the sacred character 
of the whole. This last great work of Verdi must 
have an important effect upon the religious music of 
the day, and may open to it a new and vaster horizon. 
A great event indeed is the production of this Mass, 
for not only has it shown more fully the fact that 
Verdi is worthy to wield the sceptre left him by 
Rossini, but that in Italy there are singers and 
players capable of rendering to perfection the most 
difficult works. The execution of this Mass was 
something wonderful. 

Verdi left to-day for Paris, to prepare for the 
performance of the Mass in that capital, where it 
will be executed by the same artists as at Milan, and 
under the direction of the great master. 








FRANCE. 





Paris, June 3. 

The other day Mdlle. Krauss paid a visit to the 
new Opéra, accompanied by her manager, M. Halan- 
zier, who showed her over the stage, the scene of her 
future exploits. It will probably be in the ‘“‘ Juive” 
that Mdlle. Krauss will make her first appearance, 
transformed into a French singer. Awaiting the 
completion of this new salle, Halanzier is multi- 
plying his exertions on the Ventadour stage; not 
only will the “‘ Esclave” be done about the end of 
the month, but the ballet of ‘La Source” will be 





remounted for Mdlle. Sangalli, coming back from 
Vienna. Thoughts are also directed towards “ Robert 
le Diable” with Malle. Belval for Isabelle. This 
lady, by the way, has shown remarkable improvement 
lately. She has been singing in the “‘ Huguenots” 
and was very favourably received. A début was 
made the other day at the Opéra Comique, promising 
well. This was M. Anthelme, a Wilhelm (Meister) 
with a sweet and sympathetic tenor voice, who 
charmed the Parisians in Ambroise Thomas’s opera, 
and evoked plaudits, encores and recalls. This was 
the 317th perfdrmance of “ Mignon.” 

The enormous bouquets actresses now receive 
here cannot be carried into a private box, they are 
too large (the smallest being the size of an ordinary 
round tea-table), so thay are ordered in the morning 
at the florist’s, who sends them direct to the theatre 
and puts them in charge of a box-keeper ; the name of 
the actress is on the bouquet. When the time comes 
the box-keeper takes the bouquet to the leader of the 
orchestra, who places it on the stage. A servant 
afterwards picks up the bouquet, which is generally 
plucked to pieces and divided among those present. 
That is how bouquets are thrown here, There is 
none of the genuine impulse which impels a lady to 
throw her own nosegay at the feet of an admired 
songstress, as an appreciation of her talent, as in 
England. I have heard of bouqgets containing gems 
of value, priceless rings, and even “‘ ribbons of bank 
notes ” around their stem (but that was not in Paris). 
An English lord, well known for his eccentric gene- 
rosity, once threw a bale of Brussels lace, a metre in 
width, to a favourite dancer, begging her to use it as 
one of her fairy skirts (that was when even ballet 
skirts were worn below the knee)—but that was not 
in Paris either. 

The success of the “‘ Deux Orphelines” continues 
so firm that it was transferred to the Chéitelet on 
the 1st inst. by the company of the Porte St. Martin 
on the closing of their house for the production of 
the Pied du Mouton. 

From Paul de Kock’s play “‘ L’Amant de la Lune” 
a success was expected which has not been realised. 
Paul de Kock began his literary career as a dramatic 
author, and, strange to say, endeavoured to make his 
audience cry rather than laugh. He was of the 
melo-dramatic school, and some of his pieces were 
greatly successful. It was only after his theatrical 
succe$ses that editors condescended to accept his 
novels. Then his style changed entirely, and he 
became the celebrated author of those risque books 
so much admired by his readers. The production of 
his “‘ L'Amant de la Lune ” (the book not the play ) 
was owing to the fact that a favourite woody retreat 
of his, the ‘* Forest of Romainville,” was threatened 
with destruction. He wrote the novel to save the 
wood $ for he devoted the proceeds of the work to- 
wards buying the forest from the authorities, and 
he succeeded. Thus Romainville has still a 
“Lover’s Grove” in its neighbourhood, owing to 
Paul de Kock’s talent and love of nature. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





‘* VERT-VERT ’’ IN CHANCERY. 

On Friday Mr. T. A. Roberts applied to Vice- 
Chancellor Malins for leave to serve notice of motion 
for Tuesday next on Mr. Fairlie, the Manager of St. 
James’s Theatre, in an application to restrain the 
performance of the new opera bouffe “ Vert-Vert,” 
written by Messrs. Hermann and Mansell, and now 
being performed at that theatre. Leave was given. 
The notion came on last Tuesday and was heard by 
the Vice Chancellor. The plaintiffs are Messrs. 
Boosey, the music publishers, and they sought to 
restrain the performance of the opera bouffe ‘Vert- 
Vert,” which was brought out in Paris, at the Thédtre 
Imperial, on the 5th March, 1869, and published 
there a few weeks afterwards. The plaintiffs pur- 
chased the copyright from the proprietor and com- 
poser, M. Offenbach, and it was duly registered in 
their name within three months, according to the 
general rule. The only question was whether the 
registration was a proper one. Mr. Roberts, for 
the plaintiff, said it had been suggested to him by 


the other side that the motion should stand over for 
a short time, and he would not now press it on, as the 
piece seemed to please the public, provided the defen- 
dant would consent to pay something into Court on 
account of each night’s performance. Mr. Romer, 
for the defendant, said the piece had been advertised 
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for fourteen days before the 2nd of May, since which 
time it had been performed without intermission, 
and no complaint whatever had been made by the 
plaintiffs until the 14th. No injunction could, of 
course, be granted ex parte, as the existence of the 
copyright was disputed, the words of the piece being 
the defendant’s own, and a great part of the music 
not that of Offenbach. Great expense had also been 
incurred in the production of scenery and dresses. 
After a short discussion it was arranged that the 
motion should stand over until the first seal day 
after term, upon the defendant’s undertaking to pay 
into Court in the meantime £3 3s. in respect of each 
performance. 








BELL-RINGERS AT Marisporovcn Hovse.—The 
Royal (Poland Street Temperance) Hand-bell Ringers 
have been again, and for the third time, honoured by 
Royal command. On Wednesday they gave an 
entertainment at Marlborough House, by command 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The 
day was the tenth birthday of Prince George Frederick, 
second son of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The 
entertainment took place in the dining-room, and 
was given before a distinguished audience, including 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince Albert Victor, Prince 
George, Princess Louise, Princess Victoria, Princess 
Maud, the Countess of Macclesfield, the Countess 
d’Otrante, Lady Powerscourt, Lady Emily Kingscote, 
Lady and Miss Knollys, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, the 
Hon. Mrs. Coke Dr. Holzmann, Colonel Ellis, &c. 
The Princess of Wales was pleased to express to 
Mr. D. 8. Miller, the conductor, her high approbation 
of the manner in which the entertainment had been 
carried through. The program of music was per- 
formed on their peal of ninety sweetly-toned bells. 
The personnel of the band remains the same as 
when they appeared at Sandringham House, in 
December, 1872, the performers being Messrs. H. 
Havart, W. Havart, F. B. Phillipson, and J. H. 
Williams. The Poland Street band were also 
honoured by the commands of her Majesty the 
Queen in April, 1870. 








Jost PusLisHEep, 
“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 
POUR LE PIANO. 
PAR 
J. HENRY POLLARD. 
PRICE 4s. 


Also an Organ Arrangement of the same, price 4s. 





London; J. B, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO-’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniwms let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repains and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


ons 


J B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





—~— 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 58.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 


IFE 
L Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the |. 


Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 58. 4d. 
Ls OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 


of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
(Vol. ILL. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
THE TUNES FOR “CHURCH HYMNS,” 


EDITED BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Ese., 
ARE NOW READY. 


Crown 8yo., bound in limp cloth, price 2s. 





In order to facilitate the introduction of the ‘‘ Church Hymns” and the “ Tunes for Church Hymns” 


into Churches, they will be supplied at very reduced Prices, on the application of Clergymen or 
Churchwardens. 


For further particulars, address to “‘ Taz SurgRINTENDENT,” 77, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


GC) 3. FF 2 ee ee Se; 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





To wich ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND e 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the. 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present , 
day. . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, . 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


Pon oof 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, { 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fowrpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” | 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. | 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, / ) : 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft, 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 8s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft, 11 in, 
£3 18. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 148, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 14s, 6d, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 be. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
+," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained i in this instrument as in Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objectio 


which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B, CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
201 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


——_— 





WI de dns shbekvthiawicase 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
RR Ee Seer 18 ia 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b,.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)...... 85 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Venecered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 e 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
ZHONG) cn cocccccecgecece 88 Ba 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
GENES) co cccecscececerecess 40 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
Rssavubieeedkesesecceees 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
ET TEPC TY TCC OTT eee 60 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .,........ 35 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell............ 40 
9b,—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell............ 45 ~ 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell..., 45 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 “ 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85  ,, 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell....... oan sedin 85 
11.—Ten Stops, 2% Octaves Genuee 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ........+0. - 100 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand . 
«.--125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, Se, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 








J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No 0. 7 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s. 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves, 


No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 9s, 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No, 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s,; 
WAL 


NUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté, Expression, 
Tremolo, Forté, 
Petite Expression, 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 163.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 


Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, 
Flute, Forté, 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. . 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10:,; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine, 
No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42; 
Sixteen Stops. 
Tremolo. . Flute, Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s,; 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre, Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10:,; 
WALNUT, £55, 
Nineteen Stops, (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. ° Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Huniaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine 
With Kneé Action. 
No. 10, 
OAK,£70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76; 
Twenty- -four us Sept (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette, Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute, Forté, 
bois. Petite , Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas. 
a se gree volt 
ortée, or Anglais, 0! umaine, 
Hautbois, Bourdon. Forté, 





J, B. CRAMER AND 0O,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 





ee 


























8. d, 
TRAM OB pec 0.0 9p 00: s0:00 90 chnccceevessoneses 40 
Geek CURIE, chins nti vddncdsieved theese te eves cc cces 40 
SES TEE OF Bis kiva6 cc becdccapsescesnccctecs § 8 
Guinevere | (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
FeO idan 00 06 kaise sacnce seinnceceedgqeecsss @ ® 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .,.5..::sssseeeseeee @ 0 
Ea WN oa 0b sh ta sis tncdedeacce ne sbcesirnedicsacss @ © 

BY LOUISA GRAY. 
BES GREG BUI goon soe ta nctnds ee bedsascevere eeeceeecs 6 8 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme, Lancia) ...,........ 4 0 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ............ss00008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” .......0..seseeeseeseeee 4 0 
BY O. BARRI. 
TR WOON 0s anne 00 cticeecccstteccc sabes cbescndssete 40 
ere ea en 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
POTD 0650 '000000006500scceessonecbvi<rsss 40 
BEG OMNNIO G5 5 oandsce ce c0cecs 00 0000.08 co ccecdecccesses 40 
TE I os:0 0:00 00 085s 00 consnescceescscsecsene & © 
* BY MISS PHILP. 
Thm MA Rie GO o0'5c vine cs cececcddccicccceteveseccse @ @ 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ......s.ssssese008 4 0 
Resbared 00 i. ve cvcccvccceccegescccveves »- 40 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Words, Vale Werds. ooo 2.0000 cess secccecscocecsccccccee @ O 
TOS GOR CURING. «00 cc cnce ccccccccsecccvevccceesevcvces $ © 
BDI 5o Sec cikevce ccc et cc cccccccceccenescs cecseese 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. .....cssccsscceveccscsceee 4 0 
TRA Bodoni cn ct tccedecocevecnessecesoccescecceccces, 40 
Spir t LOVE .. cececccccscscccececccsevesccsccesceseece 40 
TWH 0000 cocccceseescecs . es 
Friends ......++...+.+»Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the WAY ..00..ceseccccecceces » 40 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON, 

The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............08 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdille. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......+ +005. escoesvecs & O 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT, 


ee 


SBAMMEL GAYS 00.5000 covcccccsecccvcccnccscecoogooocecn & O 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .,.,sssecesesees B 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) .........cceseeeeees 
The Land of the Setting Sun, Duet. ( Soprano 


ee 
oo 


eleeee 8 0 
For ever and for 076 .....0 ccccevecccccccsccvecccccess & O 
Bpe, BOs SG. )ac vc dninsce cece concesosevecsece O° 
By the old Corn Mill.....esesececscsseevens - 40 
——>—-- 
LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REQENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—ViZ., 

BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different’Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third »  Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ,» HMarmoniums. - by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER, 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 








CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, COnamens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whi 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at, prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, 





Jilustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B; CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J, B, CRAMER & CO,, Moorgats Street, City. 
J. B, ORAMER & CO., Wust Srazur, & Westzan Roap, Briauton, 
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ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s, 6d. 





PART THE FIRST. 


























8. d. 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (s.)..) - 
Ghéghesia :....00. MEE HE REE Khe 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus .............. x . 
THE WHOLE EARTH 18 AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Iv Bermany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.............. 1 
CIE oven oak 40666006 555605 00 ks chsp eRe eNeueR Sas ens 0 9 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus...........scseeceeeeeeees 1 9 | IF THOU HADST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....cs.ccececseeeeees ais 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.4.7.0.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.8.a.) and Chorus., 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 
8. d. ; 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (s.8.A.7.B.2.) s.ceccccssscsseeee 0 9 
ee BAe Teer eek Doinsstpnaticoyeu sues asveeweaes 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ acwsee 28: 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ......scssscsssseescsceseees 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. : ‘ 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA flatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (1.).......c...ceceeeees th ge LOO 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio......... --$ 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (6.)......0.ceceeseeeeeeeees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG(c)...... 4 0 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
4 
I. C M CAU LL. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 
* 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. 
8. ad. 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.4.1.B,) ..aesseees Leamaatie’ 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 9 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ......00000008 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus........sscseseseseres 0 9 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
a 8. d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air .......0s0seeeeees 3 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE.........0+.00. 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte.......... SAV. 3 6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)......ssseescereeesereee 8 0 
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